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FOREWORD 

An element of ''■^astage is inevitable in any 
system that takes the human factor into account. This 

a 

is also true of educational systems, although here the 

extent of wastage is suDject to wide variation. Most' 

advanced countries have succeeded in reducing the element 

of wastage considerably through remedial measures aimed 

, • • • 

dt eliminating the causes. In still f^e^’e3.oping 
countries,- -on the nthe-r* the wastage in eaucaiiori 

is excessive^nough to merit anxiety, and in consequence, 

some serious thinking on the subject. 

In India the extent of wastage, particularly in 
• the primary schools has assumed alarming proportions as 

i 

can be seen from the i\ll-India figures of -grade-wise 
enrolment for the period 1950-1964,* These figures show . 

that the incidence of wastage and stagnation is highest 
in the lower ])rimary grades, particularly in Orade. I 
where of 100 pupils enrolled about 39 drop out or stagnate. 
When we consider the fact that wastage and stagnation have 

I •• 

continued to persist in spite of an increase in the total 

expenditure on the cualitative improvement of .education 
at the primar;>r- level, the problem appears to be even more 

critical., A number of factors, or rather a combination of 
factors, is believed to be responsible for this problem but 
the exact cau':cl relationships between these factors. have 
not been identified through earlier investigations. 



* The Ministry of Education, Education in India, 
Vol,II, for revelant years, Delhi? Manager of Publications, 
Government of India. 



In resTXjnse to this long-fRlt need, the ^dpartment 
of Educational Administration of the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training undertook in 1964, a 

research project on ’‘Wastage and Stagnation in Primary and 
Middle Schools in India. The United States Deparhnent of 
Health, Education and Welfare collaborated in- this venture, 
and a draft report ^as completed in September, 1966 

^e main object of the study vas to identify the 
causes of wastage and to det«=‘rmine the relative importance 

of each cause, A subsidiary aim vras to ascertain the 
incidence of ^-^astage and s tagnation- At both the primary 
and the middle school levels. 

A panel of experts, namely, Ur. (Mrs.) Madhuri Shah, 
Mr, A.H. Hemrajani and Mr. Dr,rarika Singh took considerable 
pains to -scrutinize the report with a view- to maximizing 
its utility, gjid N.C.E.R.T. is grateful to them for their 
contribution. N.C.E.R.T. also appreciates the work done 
by Dr. S.N. Mukerji, Mr. R.C. Sharma, Mr. C.L. Sapra and 

other members of the research staff to complete this 
project successfully and to prepare the report. 

I hope this study will stimulate further thinking 
and research on the serious problem of educational wastage 
in this country and contribute in some maasure to, its ; . 
ultimate elimination. 



I.S. CUAWDRAKAUT 
Joint Director 

National Council of Educational 
Research and Tr'^ining 
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PREP A C E 



High incidence of wastage and stagnation in our schools 
poses a social and economic problem at the local, state and 
national levels. Serious concern has been voiced from time 
to time over the apalling dimensions of this problem by- 
statesmen, parents, teachers and educationists. The solution 
to the problem involves the development ?.of a suitable action 
programme which would enable the educational authorities to 
incrvsase schooling efficiency . so as "th minimize the extent of 
stagnation and to take ^appropriate remedial measures to 
retain children, in -school till they complete the last 
grade of elementary education, 

However^ before the proposed action jprogramme is 
developed, it is necessary to collect the relevant , data to 
detemine the magnitude of the problem ‘and to identify and 
analyse its rcauses* The present study was undertaken to 
accomplish these objectives. 

The study is the outcome of joint endeavour and colla- 
boration between the Rational Council of , Edutiational Research 
the 

& Training and/Office of Education of the .Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare of the United States Government, 
: The findings of th-e^«-study suggest certain measures 

which have implications to improve the current educational 
policies and practices to, reduqe the extent of wastage and 
stagnation in Indian schools. It is hoped that , this s-tudy 
would provide insights to research workers to make serious 
probes into the. problem and guidelines, to educational , 
administrators to take remedial steps» 
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INTRODUCTION 



Wastage and stagnation are the two evils that 
have continued to plague our educational system for long. 
Needless to say, the goal of universal education for 
all children up to the age of 14 (directive principle 
under Article 45 of the Indian Constitution) can be 
realized within a reasonable period of time, notwithstand- 
ing our meagre resources, if the extent of educational 
wastage apprcclabj^' reduced. How to reduce the extent 
is a: problem which has been baffling the educational 
administrators at all levels in this country. Nevertheless, 
the problem is not devoid of solution provided its causes 
are known, • - , 

, Most -of the- studies . conducted so far on this ' 

problem in India, are mainly concerned, with the estimation 

of the extent of educational -wastage, although a few have 

attempted to identify its causes by applying rather C2?ude "■ 

me.thqds., ' <, . • . ' . ■ ■ 

It. was with a view to evolving scientific procedures 

tq study this vital 'probl^and also to gain further insight' 

♦ 

into its various aspects- that in January, 1964, the National' 
Council of Educational Research and Training, in collaboration 
with the. Office of Education of fthe' Department of Health, 
Education and.- Welfare of the United -States Government, 
started work on the present' project. Three specific 
objectives of the study are; (i)to ascertain the 
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(vi) 

extent of wastage and stagnation at the primajy and middle 

♦ 

st.ages of education, (ii) to analyse the causes of wastage, 
and (iii) to determine the relative importance of each cause. 
The emphasis of the study ib- on the identification of causes 
of educational- wastage rather than on measuring its inci- 
dence. The justification for taking 'this staii’d is that the 
extent of wastage can only be reduced if its causes are * 
knom, ‘ ‘ 

The procedures an^ methodology adopted "for studying 

. the- different aspects of - the prohlem are briefly mentioned 
hereunder: . • ■ • . . ■ , - 

The extent of wastage and stagnation has he eh 
studiea for each grade in relation to boys': and girls on- 
the basis of all-India figures of grade-wise ’enrolment for 
the years 1950-51 through 1963^^., ;The figures of enrolment 
were obtained- from the Statistical Unit of the Union Ministry 
of Education. The procedure adopted to realize the second 
objective of ^the study includes exanlnation of school re- 
cords, interviewing pupils (790 dropouts ahd 485 stayings) 
and their parents as- well as. teachers. The data have beeh 
collected under three areas hypothesised as covering ' - 
the possible causes of rdropping out. These are: We 
pupil area, the school t$rea and the family arCa. ■ The ' 
causes hypothesised in the. community area could not- . 
be examined due to the limitation of time,' The pupil ■ 
and family factors have been studied by statistically • 
analysing the differences between the dropouts and 
stayins, \diile the school factors have been examined in 
relation to the rate of dropout in each of the sampled 
schools. Two methods have been used to achieve the 
third objective of the study. 
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These are: (1) the discriminant function analysis, and 
(ii) the opinion po^l approach. The fonner method is 
based on the analysis of the quantified data obtained 
through in' erview responses of dropouts and stayins as 
well as their parents on the relevant interview schedules* 
The latter method involves eliciting the. opinions of 
parents, teachers -ihd educationists on the importance of 
different causes of school dropout. 

As regards the scheme of chapterisation, the 
report is divided into seven chapters. Chapter I is 
devloted to the analysis of the problem. A number of 
hypotheses have been formulated in this chapter which 
are purported to provide a comprehensive view of the 
problem. In Chapter II, a review of related studies 
is presented, while in Chapter III, the methodology and 
the procedures adopted have been detailed. In Chapter 
IV, the extent of wastage and stagnation aS been 
computed on the basis of global figures of grade-wise 
enrolment. In Chapter V, the causes of wastage have 
been analysed in relation to school factors, pupil 
factors and family factors, while in Chapter VI, an 
attempt has been made to determine the relative importance 
of causes of wastage. Chapter VII is on conclusions and 
recommendations including suggestions for further 
research. 

The present study has a limited objective of 
finding out the concomitant relationships between 
different independent variables and the criterion variable, 
the phenomenon of dropping out.' NeverthHess, one would 
find in this report en explicit analysis of the problem and 
a number of action points which seem to have a profiiiad 
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towards reducing the extent of wastage and stagnation. 
Some of these points seem to be trivial or obvious. In 
such cases, they have received empirical validity, in 
order to find out definite solutions to all aspects of 
the problem, conttouous research investigations need 
to be conducted for which we. are sure, the present study 

Will provide ‘a sound basis. 



R.C. Sharma 
C.L. Sapra 

Principal Invc'^ti^ators 
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CHAPTER I 

THE PROLOGUE ■ - ' * * 

ProTplem and Background ■ ■ i ‘ ■ 

Thirty, seyen years ago, the Auxiliaiy Committee 
(p^P^^^3?ly known as the Hart og. Committee) on ths G-rowth of 
Education, in British.,^dia, appointed by the Indian Statutory 
CoiMi.ssion,. remarked:! -“Throughout -the whole educational 
system there is waste and ineffectiveness”,^ This remark 
holds good even .tod.^’y. Of 10Q pupils enrolled in grade I 
in Indian schools, .about- 39 drop out. Or sta^ate in grade I, 

11 in grade II,.. 8. --^ach in grades III and -TV,-'? ■'in’ g'f*ade‘V, 

3 in grade VI ^d ?.,each in -grades VII !a.nd VIII.’^ As these 
figures indicate, wastage and .stagnation, particulariy in ’’ 

the lower primary grades, is enormous involving" an immehse"" 
waste of money and effort. ■ • ' * 



. Pertinent to get an idea of -felie q.uantum of 

’ * ' ’ 3 

wasteful es^pendit.ure due to these phenomena in pri- ' 
ma^ schools. ' Assuming Es.26.9 as the average annual’’ ' 
cost per. pupil in .primary schools, it is ■ estimated' Wt " 
in 1957-58, fe. 11.5.1 . crores- were- spent oh pupils who 
did not proceed, from grade- I to grade II; in'- 1958-5^9, 



1. Inte3?im Report of the .Indian „Statut ary Commission,, 

Review -of Growth Cf Education in British India by 

the AuxUiary Committee, appointed by the Commiss'^.Qh,-^;.--: -' 
Delhi t The. Manager', Government * of India Press, 

1929, p.345. ... 

2. Calculations, based oh ail-lndiia' figures of grade-wise ' 

1950-5.1 to 1963-64 obtain-ed- ‘ 

^ PQ+?n,a+f Government of India, 

3. Estimatev- on the basis of data regarding expenditure 

on prima^ education and grade-wise enrolment given 
in the Ministry of Education publications; .’Education. .. . 

fnS -II'^ ifor''reTevant' "years, Delhi: 

The Manager of Publications, Government of India. 
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Rs, 3*23 cjores were spent on pupils who did not proceed 
ffom grade II to grade III; in 1959-60, Rs ,2.16 coores 
were spent on pupils who did not proceed from grade III 
to grade IV and in 1960-61, Rs. 1,94 cirores were spent 
on pupils who did not proceed from grade IV to grade Vi 
Thus, the waste in financial terms on account of diminution 
of pupils from one grade to another at the primary stage 
amounted to Rs,. 18*84 cwres* The total waste for four 
years works out approximately to be of the tune of 
Rs, 75*36 crores which constitutes about 27,6 per cent 
of the total e3Q>enditu;re on primary education during the 
period 1^7-58 to 1960-61, A developing country like 

India can hardly afford this type of ill-directed expendi- 
turei 

The picture becomes more depressing when it is 

considered that the evils of wastage and stagnation have 

continued to persist in the system of 'elementary education 

in alarming proportions despite the rising per pupil cost 

4 

both at constant as well as current prices • The increase in 
the annual expenditure per pupil can be ascribed either 
to the increase in school life, of an average pupil 
because of grade repetition or to the expenditure incurred 
on qualitative improvement. The former assumption is 
perhaps supported by the fact that with the universali- ■ 
zation of education for children of the age-group 6-14 



4. The Study of Costs of Education in India, 

Educational Expenditure in India (l950-5i to 
1960-61), Monograph No,l (Mimeographed), 

New D«lhi: National Council of Educational 
Research and Training, 1965 pp,6-8 
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under Article 45 of the Indian ConsUtutipn®, 

.children from the- loiter socio-economic strata of 
society: -are now being drawn to school under, pressure 
of enrolment campaigns, resulting in greater hetero- 
geneity in ability groupings and the higher rate 
of attrition and failure among those children. 

This hypothesis, howover, needs to be scientifically 
investigated -through further research. . As regards 
the latter assumption, if the lower pupilrteacher 
ratio and the balanced projxjrtion between teacher- 
costs and nori-teachers-costs are consider'^d as the 
two Variables, hypothetically conccimitant to improve- 
ment in the quality of education, there is evidence 
to show that the quality of education has deterio-= 
rated during the decade 1960-61 to 1960-61. Both 
in primary as well as - middle schools, the pupil-teacher 
r^tio and the pro^rtion of teacher-co-sts to the total 
expenditure have consistently increased during this 
period. 

Considering our limited resources coupled, i^ith the 

’ * « I » X • ‘ 

. constitutional directive which envisages free, compul— 
sory and universal education for all ..children upto the 
age of 14^- the appaiing dimension of educational 

. ■ ■ ■ 7 ■ 

wastage at the elementary stage is indeed a matter 
of grave concern. There are a number of factors,. 

« » r. "x 

nay combinations of factors, influencing the. problem 
of wastage and stagnation, of wliich some ,are more. 

6. The Constitution of India. Delhi? :he Manager of 
Publications, GO'^ernment of India,, 1949. p.P,0 . 

6. The Study o'f Costs of ISducation. in India, 1965; oo. 

7. ^ementa^ stage -comprises primary educ ationC grades - 

middle schpol. ^>duca-tion (grades V-VII 
or ylli;, the system of school classes varying from 
State to State. 



critical than others.' tMs raises the complexity 
of the pichlem. The question arises! Is the problem 
intractable, devoid of any solution? Perhaps not, 

If the oau:al relationships are known. It, therefore, 
hardly • needs to be emphasised that the_^ problem warrants 
urgent investigation ty the research scientists. 

Based la.^gely on the frame-work implied in the 
Hartog Ommittee report^, more than a score of investi- 
gations at primary,- secondary and university stages of 
education have been carried out in this country during 
the past four decades. Of these, some stand to the 
credit, of professional researchers and some to that 
of students who sumltted dissertations as a part 
of the requirements of the degree of Master of Education 
. in ciifferent -universities, 

-Ml these studies are of local' import and have, 
therefore, a smaller coverage. The main concern of 
these studies has been to find out. the incidence of 
wastage and stagnation, although a few have attempted 
to study the causes of thesb phenomena, rather in a 
crude manner. Since the extent only unfolds the 
magnitude of the problem, and the 'causal relationships 
implioatioiis for taking appropriate 
remedii measures to reduce the extent, the need 
for fresh studies of sophisticated nature- covering a 
larger area and laying greater emphasis oh identifi- 
cation of the causes^ rather than estlm ationlof the extent 
of educational wastage is well-established. It was with 



b; 



Statutory .Commission, 
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a view to fulfilling this need that , the present study 
was undertaken in January, 19B4 in the Department of 
Educational Administration of the IJational Council of 
Educational Research and Training, in collaboration with 
the United States Office of Education of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, 

Objectives, of the Stn-dy 

following are the three specific objectives of 
the study: ... j_;.. -- -• 

(i) to ascertain the incidence, of wastage and 
. stagnation at the primary and middle stages 

of education, o 

♦ * * * . 

(ii) to analyse the causes of wastage, and 

(iii) to determine the relative importance -6f 
each Cause, • 

f . ■ 

\ , • . . * " . “ - * 

As staged earlier, the emphasis of the study is 
on identii^ing the causes of wastage rather than esti- 
mation of its incidence which has beeh worked out 
by a short-cut method, utilizing the all-India figures 
of grade-T-d.se enrolment obtained from the Statist tical 
Unit of the Union Ministry of Education. The causes 
have been studied more con^rehensiVely, Nevertheless^ 

9 . ’ 

the investigation being an exploratory one, it does not 
make a study-in-depth of the causes. The '.jork has been 
confined, to finding out the concomitant relationships 

between certain independent variables and the criterion 

- 1 . , 

variable, the phenomenon of drop-out because of the 



9, The main purpose of this investigation is to 

evolve scientific procedures for systematically 
. studying the problem of educational wastage so 
as to gain’ further insight into its various 
aspects. 
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following two reasons; 



(ij Causal relationships can Be worked 
out ^re insightfully when concomitant 
relationships are known, and 



(ii) 



con^mitant relationships provide a 
rejecting certain hypothes 
^d for retaining others for causal 
investigations. 



es 



The causes of stagnation have not been ,_studied 
separately bpcause they considered to overlap the 
causes of wastage. 



I^efinitiy n of the Concepts 

Educational i'xastage* has two main forms, viz. 
early school leaving and grade repetitjon. The 
terms commonly used to denote these forms are ^wastage* 
and. 'stagnation*. For the pur^se of this study, the 
term 'wastage. *has- - been undel‘stood to connote, the. o 
premature withdrawal of a child from school before 
completing grade IV or V at the primary stage and 
S^ede VII oj? VIII at tne middle s'^age, the final 
grade of each of these stages depending upon the system 
of school clashes which varies in different 3t;.tus/ 
Union Territories. : The rationale behind adopting this 
definition for the 'primary stage is that those who 
drop out from any of the first four or five grades 
lapse into illiteracy. At the middle stage, although 
the absolute retrogression does not enter into the.' 
concept as 'lapse into illiteracy* does at the primary 
stage, the directive principle under Article 45 jjf the- 
Indian Cons tifaLtion-- enjoins bn the State, to provide 
universal, free, and compulsory education to. all 
children till they attain the age of 14. This in terms 
of years of schooling roughly means education upto 
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grade VII b3* VIII and constitutes the iiimiimiin of 

r« “ ' ■ « • ' 

education for becoming a responsible., citizen, 

’Stagnation* in this study, bas been understoo i 
as the retention of a pupil in a grade for more 
’than one year bn account of unsatisfactory progress 
or absence at the time of annu^ examination because 

•of illhess- oi* any other reason. TkUij, if. a child 

.a - X ' iO 

passes a grade in two or more years, he constitutes 

a case of stagnation and not of 'wastage,' although 

it hardly ne^ds to be emphasized that stagnation 

-itself is also a form of wastage, 

“ p 

Conceptual Frameworh • 

It is. postulated that the possible causes of 
wastage relate ■fco factors germane 'to the pupil hemseLf, 
his family j the school and the .community -to which he 
belongs! Tlie framework.adopted.,for the present 
study, therefore, includes those four areas, : * The 
■factors specific to the ’pupil area’ may include: 

(i) physical handicaps, (ii) emotional difficulties, 
(iii) social maladjustment, educational, backward- 

ness, (v) dissatisfaction with school, etc,- !Kie;- 
factors related -fco the ’family area* may include 
(i) social and economic back^Tardness of parents/ 
guardians, (ii) parents* illness,., (iii) parents* 
dissatisfaction with school (iy) low educational 
status of the family, (v) low perception of parents 
about„tha.v.alua -of education," etc. The possible ... 
factors rela'^ed to the ’school area* majr include: 

10, In this report, ’he’ has. been used boidd for 
: boys and girls for the sake of convenience. 







' - 

(i) poor standards of instruction, (ii) high 
pupil-toach.r ratio, (iii) inadequate physical 
facilities, e-^c. The factors related to the 
•ooimnunity area' laay have forces which sustain 
and operate its social structure. -The forces May 
include: (i) economic status of the community, 

(ii) class and caste consciousness, (iii) occupational 
pattern, etc, 

Kypothesan yoriaul>i.t inn 

■ A number of hypotheses based on the above framework, 

can be tested. Some of these are describe^ below.. .. 

The hypotheses hpve been formulated on the basis of 

the previous studies and discussions with experts. and 
teachers.. 

Pupil Arfia 

Tbs liypotheses in -cnis area are based on 
those dimensions of jiupil behaviour, perception and 
personal data in respect of which dropouts^- and 
stayins can be expected to differ, from oiie 
another. In other words, by testing certain hypotheses 
under the 'piipil .area' , it is intended to study 
the dif 'erences anong dropou.ts and stayins in respect 
of their attendance .in school, abilities, interest 
in education, motivation for learning, age at the time 

of first admission to school, order. of birth among 

{ 



11 , 



12 , 



dpfinp^ purpose cf this study, a »Dropout» is 
defined as a pupil who leaves school during any 
^he academic year without completing tL 
grade in which he is studying, 

’stayin’ denotes a pupil who continues in 
stiSying”^ ’Completes the grade in which he is 
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siblings, perception about their parents * view of 
education and perception abput the t'^acher as an 
authority, etc. Needless to say, . all these variables 
are concomitant to so cior economic factors, 

The following hyi^ptheneo have b^en framed for being 
tested in the "Dupil area! 



(1) Staj’’ins are more regular in their atten- 
dance in school .than dropouts, 

( 2) Dropouts * .achievement :yi school subjects 
is lower than that of stay ins, 

(3) Stayins are more interested in education 
than dropouts, 

^.( 4 ) Stayins are punished and rewarded iqore 
than dropouts on educationally relevant 
activities,.- . . 

....( 5 ) Dropouts e^^ress greater.^ hostility- . 
towards punishment than stayins, 

Ce) piropouts perceive education as less 
. important than stayins, t-, 

...( 7 ) Stayins perceive their parents as- taking 
more interest in their studies than 
■ dropouts, 

(8) Dropouts -are older in age than- stayins v* 
at the time of first admission to school, 

( 9 ) Stayins hol'd more monitorial and other 

: learders^p positions in school than those 

held by dropouts, 

( 10) Stayins perceive their teachers as more 
kind than dropouts do, 

( 11 ) Stayins perceive their teachers as more. 
con5)etent than dropouts do, 

» . . , . V, * 4* ' . 

While measuring abilities of dropouts and 
stayinsf their-aohiavement in school 'Mbj^ts^oMir'''’ " ' " 
has been taken into, consideration.. because of tyk> 
reasons: (i) no standardised tests for measuring 
reading, number and writing abilities are available 
in India) and (ii) all these abilities are positively 
correlated with the achievement in school. 
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^Ib study a pupil’s interest in education, it is 
necessary to study his perception of the persons • 
whom he prefers and admires and the activities they are 
engaging in. If the persons admired are perceived 
hy him as engaging in educationally relevant activities, 
he is considered to be interested in education and 
vice-versa. : ■ 

Motivation for learning is a more precise measure 
of predi.cting survival or attrition in school. The 
testing of hypotheses concerning this variable is, 
however, done in a crude way because of two reasons: 

(i) the study is an exploratory one, and (ii) it would take 
much time to prepare tools if sophisticated methods 
based on fantasy analysis are adopted*. • -■-■Ttirthermore, 
the hypotheses framed to measure the -differences between 
dropouts and staying mth regard to their motivation for 
learning are based on oft-quoted experiment -of Hurlock 
^ich confirms ^differential effectiveness of. -praise, 
repixjtff and indifference on achievement in .a school subject. 
Testing ..these hypotheses,- however, does not amount to the 
belief that the family set-up and the cultural orientation 
of a child do not condition his perception and reaction 
to revTard (praise) and punishment (reproof). Probably, a 
child from a permissive home will react differently to 
even mild p«^|ishment as comparpd to a child from an 



13. John W. Atkinson, Motives in Fantasy Action and 
Society, D.Van Nostrand Company (Canada)- 
btd. , 196S. p.l7> 

Ernest R.Hilgard and David H.Russel, Motivation 
in School Learning, The Forty Ninth Year l^ok of 
the N.S.S.E,, Part I, Illinoiss The University 
of Chicago Press, 1960, pp. 47-48. 
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authoritarian home. Neodless to say, persons belonging 
to differ ^t cultures and countries react to similar 
dituations differently^ ' Thus, cultural orientation of 
a child been mes an interyening variable in studying 
the effect of reward and pubishment on the dropping out of a 
child from school* Again-,- though the perception of the 
need for education or the r'=action to pudLshment- of a 
dropout might have been coloured by the critical inci- 
dent or the episode of dropping out from school and though 
it may be more meaningful to study how potential dropouts 
and stayinc differ in their perception of the need for , . 
education (potential dropouts are not among the subjects 
of the present study and can be studied in a differently 
designed forward-looking longitudinal study yet it seems 
interesting to gain insight into the factepf. ithe phenomenon 
by testing these hypotheses* 

The need for approval is a strong motive- for learning 
16 ” . ■ ■ ■ 

in school*. A child keenly looks fpivard for approval by 
his teachers and classmates* If he. does not get/this 
approval, he has greater chance of dropping out as compared 
to other pupils otherwise alike*. The teachers* approval is 
reflected by the monitorial positions and other leadership 
assigiments given to a child in school* 

A few more^hypo-the•s'e 1 S■■^?ol■aiihg 'to "different aspects 
of personality structure of dropout^- and.; stay ins can 
also be tested, but these are not being tested because 
all the self-report inventories available have, by and 
large, two lants: (i) neurotic like MMPI, BPI and their 
adaptations, and (ii) trait-centred like Guilford-Zimmerman, 

16* Ernest R*Hilgard and Da.vid H*Russel 
Ibid, P*.41 
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EPPS, ete* Since neuroticism and personality traits 
are coloured very large^ by critical incidents and 
dropping out is one such incident, there does not seein 
to be mpchi justification in, s^dying hbw dropouts and 
stayins differ from one another on these inventories, 

lamllv 

Family exercises- a great influence upon the 
personality development of a child. It is through 
interaction with- tbp family members that a child learns 
many of his behaviouis and attitudes. His attitudes 
.towards school, need for education and values of life are 
fashioned to a very great extent by his family. Not only 
this, perhaps in its. social and economic function too, 
the family influences the way of life of children. It 
is the socio-econ 9 mic state of the family tdat opens 
and-sMts many opportunities io the ‘children. It is, ^ 

therefore^ inaensely important to study family characteristics 

4 

in relation to the dropout phenomenon. Are there really 
any <iLf faiences among dropouts and stayins on family 
Variables? To ‘study this. question, the following hypotheses 
may be examined: 

(-0 -The size and structure of the familv. eto. 

(12) More dropouts than stayins come from large- 
sized families, r-; 

(13) Dropouts are dif i"erent‘ from stayins in 
their order of birth, 

’ (14) More dropouts- than stayins are the only 

. 'children of their parents-, 

. (16) More dropouts than. ..stayins come, from homes 
which have suffered the loss of one or both 
parents, ■ 






(l6^ Kinships have a larger nijmber of 
dropouts., than ^nuclear families. 

(l7) Parents of dropouts are older than 
those of s-f-ayins, ' v 



(ii) So cio ->eco nomic . s t^tus • o f •• the family 

(ia5-/ The caste structure of dropouts* 
parents is different from that -of- 
stayins * parents. 



(19) The occupational pattern of dropouts* 
parents is different from that of 
stayins* parents. 



/svayins 



(20) The educational status of the families 
of / is higher than that of 
dm .pouts.* families.. 



/of stayins 



( 21 ) 



The educational statas of the parents pf 
L is higher than that of 
dropouts*.' narents. 



"(22) The economic status' of t^e families of 

stayins is higher than that of di'opouts’ 
families, ’ 

(23) The accommodation per 'child is lesser 
: . in the homes of drppouts than those of 

stayins. ; 

r*. • ..-o'.' 

(Ill) Parents* opinions aud beliefs about the school^ etc. 

( 24). Parents of stayins express more satisfaction 
with the standards of instruction in school 
than those of dropouts, 

(25) Parents of stayins express greater satis- 
faction with the social influence of School 
than those of dropouts, 

(26) Parents of stayins express greater satis- 
faction with the physical facilities 
available in school than those of dropouts, 

(27) Parents of dropouts percei’^^e cost of educa- 
tin.*? their children more burdensome than 
those of stayins, 

(28) Parents of stayins view education more 
important than those of dropouts. 



III, S chool Area 

School is a complex of social situations in which 
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children live, interact with one another, interact 
with teachers and develop attitudes and response patterns* 

Schools are obviously of different lypes: boys, girls, 
co-''ducational; privately managed, managed by government 
and local bodies, etc,’ Perhaps each type of school 
has its o^'Ti culture which may influence tho rate b'f 
dropout. It may, therefore, be interesting to study 
the relationship between the type of school and the 
rate of dropout. 

Further, it may be worthwhile to study -certain 
characteristics of teachers as related to the rate 
of dropout. One such characteristic is the age of 
teachers. Age of a teacher seems to have meaning 
in relation to that of pupils. Elderly teachers are 
usually taken by pupils as parents substitutes. 

Naturally, they can easily secure pupils* subordination. ^ 

Howe’’’er, they have diffjciiLty in emphasising ^dth 

pupils and- sympathising with., the vagaries of their 

behaviour. By contrast, young ■ teachera, especially 

those who have just crossed adolescence, (and there 

are many such teachers in primary and middle schools 

in India) have an advantage of understanding the 

cultural world of pupils but they suffer from the disadvajitage 

of reconciling authority with friendship. Thus, it is 

obvious that the age of teachers can be hypothesised 

as being related to the rate of dropout. 

Similarly, hypotheses can be framed for- testing 

of teachers -and 

the relationships between the sex/ their marital status 
-and the criterion dropout. -Sex has special impbrt"’aice 

in our country becausvi; v/omen teachers j 
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often face disciplinary problems with especially male 
■students and these are bound to be in u society 
as ours, where the tradition is- that of male dominance. 

It is the father who is to be feared and obeyed, 

^°wolan^^ ^ necessarily obeyed. Since 

a teacher is the mother image, she be lo'^^ed 

by students but may not necessarily be. obeyed. In 
brief, sex of teachers influence teacher-piipil relation- 
ship and, therefore, merits study in relation to ttie 
rate of- dropout,' For similar reasons, ...the marital status 
of teachers also needs explanation. 

Apart from the foregoing, physical-^, facilities avail- 
able in school, the curricular 'and co-curricular progransnes, 
the provision for mid-day mealss ^ scholarships, etc, are 
also likely to be related to the rate of. dropout. 

Stating precisely, the. follomng hypo-theses can be 
itested in the ■■'School Area': . 

(29) The rate of dropout;. i-s less in boys* than in 
Si^ls and co— educa^tional schools, 

(36) The rate of dropout is higher in privately 
managed schools than in those run by sovern— 
merit or local bodies,' -. =■’ j ^ u 

(31/ The older a school, the lesser is the rate 
of dropout. 

(32) pie rate of- dropout is positively related 
• to the si2e of a school. 

(33) The rate of dropout is less in single-shift 

than in double-shift -schools, 

(34) pie rate of dropout is riegatively related to 
the following aspects of teachers! 

i) Age, .j_.. •■„ . ■; 

ii) Qualifications, 

. iii) Teaching ■ experience j ... 
iv) Income, and 
v) Social participation. , ' . 
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( 36) The rate of dropout is positively related to: 

.f) Teacher-pupil ratio , 

ii) Distance of school from the • 

. . ^®sidence of teachers, and 

iiij Distance of school from the residence of 
pupils* 

r 36) She better the building of a school,’ 

the lesser will be the rate "of dropout in 

^ 37) The better the furniture of a school,, the 
lesser will be the rate of dropout iri it* 

‘38) niie rate of dropout is negatively - 

related to the availability of teaching 
rids in a school. . - . 

^39) pie rate of dropout is positively relat<=d 
to the time devoted to curricular work 
in a school. 

^40) pie rate of dropout is . negati-;^a.ly related 
■ to u-ie time given for co- curricular 
activities in a school* • 

( 41^ pne rate of dropout is negatively related 
to. the school-conmunily relations,.. 

^ 42) pie rate of dropout is positively related ^ 

to the amount of. fees and funds charged 
in a school, 

(.43) ;4;he rate of dropout is negatively related to: 

. f. Contribution 

^'2 .made by a school to^^arCs 

mid-day meals, 

ii) Contribution made by a school towards 
school uniform of pupils, 

iii) Freedom given .to pupils in wearing 
prescribed, school uniformj and 

iv) ^ntribution made by a school towards . 
books and stationery for pupils. 

(44) pie rate- of dropout is higher in schools 
where boys are taught by women teachers^ 

IV* Gomnunitv Area 

In India, rural co^unities (the larger social 
settings) are not as complex and .culturally diversified 
as Uxban conmunities or the communities of the western 

7 
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coTxntries, A rural comraunity in India has still 

not lost its ciiltural ster<=c-1yp3. Thus, there are 

* * «■, - 

villages -vihich are conspicuous by their caste or 

» 

occupational character. It is not uncommon to hear 
Brahnino * 

"This is a/ village,'* "This is Ahirs* village", 

etc. These vi3J.ages have a definite and distinct fabric 
of easily id -itifiable social values and cultural 
patterns which, by and large, determine the way of 
life of the people and may possibly influence the 
rate of dropout in schools. It may, therefore, be 
interesting to study how certain variables and pat'*erns 
of communities are related to the rate of dropout. 

The under-mentioned hypotheses can be tested in the 
VCommunitv Area* ; 

(45) The rate of dropout in a comunily is 
negatively related to the following! 

i) its economic status, 

ii) its caste structure, 

iii) its occupational pattern, 

iv) its educational status, 

16 

v) its material culture , 

vi) the extent of its social participation, and 

vii) the level of aspirations of its leaders. 

In the present investigation, all the foregoing 
forty-five hypotheses have not been examined. It was 
considered that some of these were not testable because 



16, *Material Culture’ of a community denotes 

community’s possessions in terms of number of 
; tractors, bicycles, jeeps and cars, sewing 

f ^ machines, television and radio-sets (including 

I transistors) and electricity and sources of 

I ■ water supnly, etc. 
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of the non-availability or incompleteness and/or 
inconsistency of the data or intangibility of measure- 
ment and other difficulties, while hypotheses related 
to the comnunity area could not be tested due to the 
limitation of time. 

The outcome of the present study is a list of 
possible causes of wastage which can be utilised in tWo 
ways: (i) as hypotheses for furtlier research work on 

the problem, and (ii) as a basis for determining the 
relative significance of each identified cause. The 
latter is probably another way of stating the third 
objective ©f the present investigation. 
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As mentioned in tlje preceding Chapter, studies/ 
researches on the problem of wastage and stagnation in 
India bear a reference to the Eartog Committee. Taking a 
cue from the report of this Committee, more than a score 
O- studies at the primary, secondary and university 
stages of education have been conducted in this country 
during the past four decades. Of these, only the important 
ones that are relevant to the primary and middle stages ’ ■ “ 
of education are reviewed hereunder •- 

Mfining V Tastage and Stagnation " 

The first problem in all the studies conducted so far 
is that of d-eflning the concepts 'wastage! and 'stagnation'. 
'Wastage' wasv defined by the Hartog Committee as "the 
premature withdrawal of children from school at any stage _ 
before the completion of the primary course"] i*iie 
'stagnation'- was defined to mean "the retention in a 
lower class .-of a child for a period of more than one year".^ 
AS regards ■■■' stagnation', there is hardly any disagrsment 
between the connotation given by the Committee and th.at 
subsequently followed by the research workers. 

However, the definition of ' wastage' as given by the 
Committee has raised certain controversies, even though it is' 



Sif^fit!,°p.l7! Commission, 

2. Ipc . cit . 
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/operationally in almost all the studies, -The main point 
at issue is whether or not all pupils -vdio dropout before 
passing the last grade of a stage of education should be 
included in the definition of wastage. This implies view- 
points which fora the basis for two definitions discussed 
below: . 

First Definition 

This flows from the argument that 'wastage should be 
related to the objectives of education prescribed for the 
stage under investigabion. These objectives, as the 
supporters of the ‘argument say, cannot be accomplished 
unless one spends more. than, a term in- the last -grade of 
the stage under enquiry or actually passes it. For instance, 

- • ir • ^ • 

attainment, of permanent literacy is considered lb be' the 
main objective of primary education (grades I-IV or V), 
and any child who drops out or is withdrawn' from' school 
before spending sufficient time (at least '120 days )'^in 
grade IV or V or before actually passing it, constitutes 
a case of wastage. This definition has been used in most 
of the studies* ’ 

Second' Definition 

This is based on the concept of * incremental gains’ 
in learning outcomes. The supporters of this definition 
argue that the ‘’year’ instead of the ' ’^siage’ should betaken 



Prej^ashu, Stagnation -and Wastage, The Indian .Year Book 
' o^Jducation, Second Year Book - Elementary Education, New 
Delhi: National Council of Educational Research and 
Training, 1964, p. 133, 

Board of Primary Education. Bombay, Report on 
Stagnation and Wastage in Primary Schools, Government 
Printing and Stationery, Bombay, 1941 p,3. 
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/temporal uftit of enquiry because every year of schooling 
adds to the partial attainment bf the objectives laid down 
for the stage undbr investigation. Goiisequehtly, a child 
•who drops out in the last grade or is withdrawn before 
reaching or passing that grade is net a case of wastage^ • ^ 
This definition was used by Gliickerman^ and also by the '■ • 
authors of the Pbona Study^and the 24-Parganas ' Sttidy'^for 
Cbmputatibnal purpbses. In 'the latter- two studies, the 
concept bf ’educational credits or benefits’ Was used 
instead of ’incremental gains’ in learning outcomes. 

Both the concepts, however, convey the same leaning. 

It may not be out of place to make a few observations 
here. The definition is hardly acceptable for the primary 
stage wherbLii . the phenomenon ’lapse into illiteracy’ 
intervenes. The studies conducted in Maharashtra (Provincial 
Board of Primary Education, Bombay, 1941)? (Gadgil'and 
Dandekar, 19S5)^have shown that as a minimum, four years of 
schooling is necessary for every child to’ ensure the retention 
of effective literacy in his later life. . . ■ 



5. 
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Although the phenomenon ‘lapse into illiteracy’ 
does not operate at the middle stage, Article 45 of' the 
Indian Constitution provides for universal, free and 
compulsory education for all children up to the age of 
14, vjhich means education up to grade VII or VIII., The 
constitutional provision perhaps implies that this is the 
minimum of education required to produce good citizens. 
Although, no systematic studies, have been conducted to 
find out the years of schooling, needed for acquiring citizen- 
ship training, yet it may not be too much to assume that 
reaching or actually passing grade VII orVIII is necessaiy 
to accomplish this objective. This implies that -the concept 
of ‘incremental gains' in learning outcomes .-•-■will not be 
applicable to the middle stage and consequenbly any.chi-ld • 
viho drops out or is idthdra-wn before reaching grade VII 
or VIII would constitute a. case of wastage. 

Nevertheless, it may be safe to assiome that the 
concept of 'incremental gains* would appljr to the 
secondary stage of education. To illustrate, those 
children xdio drop out after passing grade IX will not 

constitute wastage if they acquire such skills as are 

r.aqui.red of them to fit in the jobs they have planned to* : *' 
pursue in life, Educ n mbr.e -bhan this will have/ a :'C 
consumption rather than an investment bias. In. a • -A • 
developing country like India, education having* ’ ■. A' 
consumption bias is an item of luxury and involves .. .. 

substantial if not total waste* Based oh this rationale, ' 
the concept of wastage need not be linked up with" reaching' ; ' 

or passing tne last grade of the secondary stage, 

... • 



t 



Instead, it may be related to the concept of 
* incremental gains* in learning outcomes. 

2. Methods of Measuring the Phenomena 

After defining the terms *wastage* and ’stagnation*, 
the next aspect of the problem tackled in different 
studies is that of their measurement. Ine various 
methods adopted for assessing the magnitude of the' 
phenomena are discussed below;- 
(a) Wastage 

* 

METHOD-I Under this method, census data was compared 
with the enrolment in grades I-V, The method was used 
by Sharp^$n 1911-12 to estimate *lapse into illiteracy*, 
although it actually estimated ’wastage’’. Sharp ' assumed 
the number of children in grades I-V ’in 1911-12 (available 
to him) as equivalent to the number of those in schools 
in 1901-02 (not available to him). Having thus estimated 
•bhe number of children in the age -group 5-10 in 1901-02, 
he compared it with the number of literate persons 
in the age-group 15-20 in the year 1911-12, Probably 
the difference beti^een the t^^o figures would crudely 
be an estims^tion of the extent of wastage. The short- 
comings of the method are as follows: — i-- 

(a) The method is based on. the assumption that ,the r. 
number of" children in- schools of the age-group 5 tp lo is 
the s^e as the number of pupils in grades I to 'V,/ .This 



10. H, Sharp, Progress of Education in India, 1907-1912, 
Sixth Quinquinnial Review, Calcutta: Superintendent! 
Government Printing, 1914, pp, 139-143, . 
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assumption - 

/is discredited on the ground that although in most of the 
States j no child less than 5 years of age can be admitted 
to grade I, a substantial nmber'of children (27.5 per 
cent)^in grades I to V is of higher age than, the hormal 
age-group of 5-10 years. 

(b) The method does not make any allowance for the 
deaths idiich may have occured- during these years. 

(c) It can only be used once in ten years, since 
census data are collected after every ten years. 

(d) It is based on literacy as the aim of primary 
education, literacy as defined in the census. ’ 

This method assumes "that, in any given year, the 
enrolment in classes I-VIII would be equally distributed and 
then compares, enrolment in all classes with that in class I, 
concluding that .all diminution from one class to another 
represents ^wastage.*,. .This method has its dbvipus 
limitations, especially because class II of the year is not the 
result of class I of the same year but that of class I in 
the earlier year when the enrolment was much less. The 
same argument applies to other classes also*-”^^ 

M!mOD-III This compares the number of pupils in the infant 
class or in class I with those in class IV or’ V respectively 
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five years later. In other wo^ds^ wastage is computed 
through this .ethod by subtracting enrolment in grade T 
from enrolment in grade 1,- five yebrs earlier, 'ihe Hartog 
Committee used this method for the first time. The' 
Committee tos conscious of the limitations of its approach. 
Hie first limitation was that the figures so obtained not 
only included; cases of wastage but also those of stagnation. 
Hie second limitation wks'that it did no_t make allowance^ 
for special circumstances, e.g., a period, of rapid 
expansion. 'A pe.riod of, rapid expansion naturally resxiits 
in an abnormai enlargement of class I and as a consequence, a 
temporary 'disproportion between the number in ' dabs X aiid 

those.in higher classes-'.^S imitation was that 

the method did not take into . consideration new.admi”iblOB-to 
grades li-V. The fourth limitation was that .it'.'did not make 
allowance for deaths and double, or, early promotions.. 

MEHiOD-Iv • Under this method, the career of a cohort of 



pupils in a given year *o entered the beginning grade of tl 
stage under enquiry la followed up in .the subsequent years 
t.h.- last grade is reached. The number, o.f- children' idio 
drop^'out or are dthdrawn from school before,' completing the 
last grade of the.stage under. investigation constitute cases 

of wastage and the extent of wastage is computed: frorf",,'' '. ‘ 
the proportion of these dropouts, to the initial’ hohort. . '' 
Hiis method in the studies ..conducted so-iar has' a backward 
look in the sense^.that it covers past periods, ' Ho large 



Sgg^^oprelt!^ Statutory 'Commission, 
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Clio forward looking 

longitudinal study has yet been undertaken in this 

« ^ * " ■ ' ^ f 

country following up a cohort of pupils through future 
years. The studies that used the cohort method while 
measuring wastage in primary education are: (i) The 
Satara Study (Gadgil, D.R. and Dandekar, 7.N., 1955), 

(ii) The Poona Study (Research Unit, Directorate of 
Education, Bombay, 1960), and (iii) The 24-Parganas Study 
(Ghowdhury, P., 1955). 

Evidently, the cohort method has not been widely 
used although it is considered to be the most scientific 
method employed so far. 

METHOD-Y? This assumes wastage as a continuous variable 
and is based on the concept of ^incremental gains' in 
learning out-comes. A reference to this concept has been 
made earlier. Kie' concept implies that as a child moves 
from the beginning grado towards the last grade of tlie 
stage of education, the earlier he leaves in terms of 
both grade and month, the moi*e will be the wastage due 
■to him. To' Illustrate, a pupil ^o leaves after passing 
grade III constitutes much less wastage as compared to the 
one .who leaves in grade I, This approach was used by 
Chickermane.^%e ^ave weights’ of 10,20,30 and .40 to grades 
I, II, III, and IV respectively. These weights wsre 
assigned by. him oh the assumption that there were ^.en 
working jmonths in ah academic year, Bach completed month 
of the academic, year would then entitle the child for 
a score of 1,2,3 and 4 in grades i, II, III and IV . . 

u,i. _ - - ' ^ ' 

14. p.Vi Chickermane, »»A Study of Wastage in Primary. 

Education in India”, op. cit,, pp, 20-21 



respectively. Thus one v»ho leaves just after 
passing grade Ij has a score of 10 in terms of using 
the school and wastage of 90 due to him; similarly 
one who leaves after grade I but having studied. in 
grade II for 2 months has a score of 14 in terms of 
using the school and wastage of 86 due to him. Also, -the 
idea of giving weights of 1,2,3 and. 4 respectively to 
pupils for. CD.mjjlej^.on .of grade I, II, III and IV was 
advocated by tae authors of the Poona Study^^and the 24~ 
Parganas Study, According to these authors, half the 
cre.dits may be calculated for those >ho fail in grade 
I-IV., For this, ohe reason advanced by them is that a 
pupil, y^o i^emains in a'gfade, prepares 'for the final 
exaiL -ation of that grade and also appears at it, does 
derive some educational benefit, even if he does not 
pass. No credits are, however, given to those who absent 
themselves at the final examination or for those who 
leave the school during the year, - ■ 

It will, however, appear that the method^'is discre- 
dited, especially at the primary stage because of the 
intervention of the phenomenon * lapse into illiteracy^ 
which means that those pupils who drop-out from grade IV 
or V are. not significantly different from those who drop 
out in grade I or II, In^ view of this, the wastage in 
terms of time, money and energy spent on the education . 
of the former is comparatively much more than that 
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Of the latter. This is. the anti -thesis of -Ghickermane ^s 
foriflulatj-ons and also the conceptual framework adVcJiced by 
the authors of the Poona Study -and the 24-Parganas Study. 
(l3) iLtgn ation . 



Stagnation has generally been measured" by counting the 
number of failures during different years from the same cohort 
of pupils. The formula used for computing the index of 
stagnation is as follows j- ■ 

Index of stagnat.-ion = 100 (1 - fo.tal ontlmm vear.g ) 

Actually used. years-: 

■”^e ‘=‘i{pression ‘optimum years’ is used to denote the 
totax numbe. of years required for a given cohort to complete 
the prescribed course on .he assumption that every child will 
make normal and regular progress from year to year. The 
* actually used years* are, however, calculated by counting 
every ye^ spent in school by -every child in the cohort. 

The illustrabe these concepts, let u^ suppose, a cohort 
of 1,000 children- entering grade I during a given year. Let 
us further suppose that the duration of primary course is five 
years. Assuming that each child passes regularly, he will- 
take five years to complete the entire course. The total number 
of years or the optimum years for the cohort to complete the 
primary stage will be 5,000. But in actual setting., it does 
not .happcu so. Some pupils fail. How suppose that out of the 
1,000 pupiJs in the aforesaid cohort, those ^o tal« mors than 
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5 years each to complete the course are distributed as 
fellows: 400 take 6 years, 200 take 7 years, 100 take 
8 years, 25 take 9 years and 5 take 10 years. That is, 
each of the 400+200+1004-25+5 or 730 pupils take 6 years 
or more to complete the primary course \diereas 270 pass 
in the minimum period of 5 years. ^ The actually used vearQ » 
for the entire cohort will then be 270x5+400x6+ 200x7+100x8i- 
25x9+5x10 = 6225. Accordingly, the Index of stagnation 

fee: 100 (1 - 5000 s _ „ 

6225 ' ~ 19*7 approximately. 

9 Poona Study^^and the 24-Parganas Study^^have made 
a distinction between the 'actually used years' and 'effectiv 
school years ' , The latter means the number of years 
profitably used by a pupil in his school life. For example, 
if a student takes 4 years to pass grade I, the 'actually use. 
years' in his case would be 4, idiereas 'effective school 
years' would be only 1. The effectiveness of the soho;vi 
sys-cem is measured by the formula: 

Effectiveness of = Effecti ve school y fia-pg t iqq 

school system Actual school years 

The difference between 100 and the figure representing 

the effectiveness of the school system thus obtained denotes 
the extent of stagnation. 
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Methods of Identifying the Cause s 

Studies conducted so far have employed two methods 
viz. Direct Method and Indirect Method to identify the 
causes of wastage and stagnation. Saeh of these methods 
is discussed below: 

i) P?^rect Method Under this method, the dropouts end 
their parents are inteviewed by the investigators to ascer- 
tain the causes of dropping out or premature withdrawal from 
school. The main drawback of this method is that it does not 

ensure true causes being told by the respondents and that th(, 
causes are all coloured by the res'^ondents ' perception. 

Indirect Method The causes of dropping out or pre- 
mature withdrawal from school under this method are 
ascertained either by interviewing the ^opouts^ .^^ieli^ 
neighbours, teachers and members of the local community, 

etc,, or by administering a checklist of possible caus'^s, 

* - 

requesting the respondents to tick mark those which are 

applicable to each case being investigated. The responses 

obtained through this method are by no means more ohjective 

than those obtained through tbedii^o-t method. This method 

involving the teachers onl^/ was used in the Satara Study^^ 
and the Punjab Study, ^while the 24-Parganas Study^^ and 

23 

the Gargoti Study adopted this approach involving the 
teachers and the local community leaders. 
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IjQthods of deter mining the relative inmortance of causes 

In tihe studies conducted so far, two methods have been -- * 
used to deternine the relative importance of causes of ^ 
wastage and stagnation* These are discussed below:- 

j^sq uency distribution method This is the most 
commonly used method and has been adopted in almost all the 
studies* The frequencies for each of the causes as stated by 
the dropouts, their parents, teachers, peers, the local 
community leaders, etc. are worked out. Simple frequencies 



are converted into percentage frequencies \»diich are arranged 
in the descending order. Percentage frequencies /ranked and 
the ranks thus obtained reflect the relative ’^ 1 -ghifican^^ of 
each cause, ‘ 

ii) Statistical method Chi ckermane^' attempted to' find ■ 
out the relationship between wastage in primary education and' ’ 
home circumstances by means of four-fold correlation tables. 

The distributions were arranged in dichotomies. Phi-coefficients 



were calculated from the correlation tables; Chi-squares were 

calculated from Phi-coefficients and values of Maximal Phi- 

■* <- 

a 

coefficients were also computed. In the first instance, the 
relationship between the independent variables (four features 
Oi home circumstances - linancial condition of parents/ 
guardians, attitude of parents/guardians towards education, 
involvement of children in domestic work and educational 



status of the family) , and the criterion va;piabie, the 
phenomenon of wastage was establishaa by the signi^-eanoe' 
of Phi-coefficients, which was examined by .the" .valne,,! '■ ' 
of Chi-square in each of the cdirelatioi. tabies.i ' 
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The relative importance of each of the ■'’’ariables in 
causing wastage in primary education was established 

ft 

by examining the magnitude of the Phi -coefficient and 
also by the ratio of its variance to the total variance 
of the Maximal Phi-coefficients, 

Ij^cide nce of wastage and stagna tion 

The incidence of wastage and stagnation in primary 

education, as worked out in different studies, is summarized 
in the following table: 

TABLE I 

Incidence of wastage and stagnation in primary 
education (Grades I to IV) ^ ^ 



Name of the study ■ 


Wastage (%) 


Stagnation (5) 


1. The Satara Study^^ 


36,1 


45,8 


2, The Poona Study 


41,4 


37,5 


3, The Gargoti Study^*^ 


28,0 


■ 40,0 


4, The 24-Parganas Study*^^ 


33,1 


39,4 • 


It is senn from the a^ove figures that i 


bhe incidence of 


wastage is the highest in the 


Poona Study. This is followed by 



the Satara Study, the 24^Parganas Study and the Gargoti Study. 



Ifi* S?®* Dandekar, on. oit., n.l40 

Sru-pr E-i«<=ation, Bombay (Hel^a^chU^t), op.cit., 

28. P. Ghowdhuri^'oiTHt;, ^.4.5 
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The wastage oomputed in the Poona Study is higher than 
what it would have been had the 414 dropout oases been 
followed up through further years beyond 1958 . His 
incidence of wastage is the lowest in the Gargoti Study 
which is due to the different methods followed in the 
different studies for its oomputaticn. The wastage 
figure in the Gargoti Study does net include the element 

of stagnation whereas the corresponding figures in the other 
studiGs contain such dciDGnt, 

As regards scagnation, the incidence is the highest in 
the Satara Study, followed by the Gargotf Study, the 24 - 
Parganas Study and the Poona Study. -It is -further observed 
that there is no significant difference between the stagna- 
tion figures in the Gargoti Study and the 24-P.arganas St .dy. 

■ A comparison of the figures given in columns -S and 3 
of the table shows, that the incidence of stagnation is higher 
■than that of wastage in all cases except in the Poon; Study. 
Had the element of stagnation included in the wastage figures 
under column 2 been included in the stagnation figures ^ander 
column 3 in the Satara Study, the Poona Study and the 24 - 
Parganas Study, the incidence of stagnation would have been 
»uch higher than that mentioned under column 3. Thus, 

It is evident that the staenatinn -i ^ 

sTiagnation is a greater evil than 

wastage, 

4 

Another finding of all these studies that needs 
special mention here is that the incidence of wastage is 
the highest in grade I which- goes on decreasing in the ’ 

succeeding grades. The figures in this connection are 
set out in the table below: 
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table 2 

Incidence . of wastage in primary education 
- by grades 



Name of the Study 



Wastage (%) in Grades 



1. 


The Satara Study^^ 


53,5 


XX 

19.3 


XXX 

14.0 


XV 

13,0 ■ 


2, 


The Poona Study^^ 


44,2 


28.5 


21.3 


6,4 


3. 


The 24-Parganas Study^^ 


46.9 


32.9 


15,9- 


4,3 



The differences in the results of these studies are 
perhaps due to the variations in sample, in- the methods used 
for computing the incidence of wastage and stagnation,, and in 
the year of investigation, 

6* Causes of wast age and sta^natinn 

* ' » * » ’ - i ' 

The causes of wastage and stagnation in elementary 
education, as revealed by different studies, can be broadly 
classified under three categories! 

(a) Socio-Economic 

(b) Educational 

Cc) Miscellaneous 

These are summarized hereunder j 
(a) Socio-Econonr! r» 

backwarfln^c, the famnv In most of the 
studies, economic backwardness of the family has been formd to 
be one of the most important causes contributing to the phenomena 



^n* °^^eil and V.M. Dandekar, od. cit., n.l40 
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of wastage and stagnation, Jhis specific cause has been 
interpreted in tvro ways,! Ci)..,Bducation. costs directly 
something to the-parents in the form of fees, books, 
stationery, -s-chhoj .uniform, etc., and (ii) Not infrequently, 
-■■spaian-ts in- India employ ••-children in some form of labour as 
_ .soon as they -are old enough to be employed. Sometimes the 
employment is outsidb the family; but in a large majority of 
.oases,, the employmerif is in the family itself and the child 
. is asked to do some work that will save the employment of 
outside labour (e.g., cattle-tending) or is asked to do some 

work (e.g., taking care of a younger child) idiioh will enable 
. the parent^ themselves to go out for wrk^'.^S • 

Chickermane, on the other hand, found, .that the relation- 
ship between the income of parents and the phenomena of wastage 
and stagnation was insignificant. He showed through statistical 
analysis that ••even rich children leave school before completing 
the fourth grade in four years or take longer time, ,*ile poor 
students *0 have Joined school do not discontinue mainly for 
poverty. •• ihig finding may, however, be viewed with certain 
reservations in view' of the fact that the signifibailt reUtion- 
ships found by Chickermane between, wastage' in primary education 
and o„her home variaKles, e.g. excessive iiivbiv'ement of 
.Children in domestic work, indifference of parents towards 
education and educational status of the family -are also 'related 
to. the soGio-^cono:iaic bcbclcground pf tho family'.’ * ' t' ' 



33. Provincial Board of Primarv wMi./.o'-k- ^ , 
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Another study revealed that *paid employment* is a very 
minor cause of wastage even at the middle stage of education* 
This is understandable because there a^e limited opportunities 
in our country for outside paid employment. Children are, 
however, required to help their parents at home in the 
economic activities of the family. Nevertheless, there is a 
concensus that the economic factors contribute significantly 
to the phenomena of wastage and stagnation. It is estimated 
that, about 65 per cent of the total educational wastage in 
elementary schools is due to these factors. 



TT) Exces sive involvement of children in domestic work 
Excessive involvement of childre .. in domestic work practically 
leaves no time to them for study at home. This has come out to- 



be one of the significant causes of stagnation which ultimately 
leads to wastage, 

iii) Caste Studies ^conducted on the problem of wastage 
and stagnation have shown that parents in the caste group 
consisting of Bralimins, Jain, Lingayat,. Vani,.. tolerate more 
repetitions of grades by their children than those in the 
caste group, Mahar, Chambhar, Mang, Romoshi, Kaikadi and 



others, before they withdraw their children from, school. 

This indirectly supports the belief that there is .less wastage 
in higher than in lower caste groups, ... . - 

iv) Occupation This is another socio-eoonomlc factor 
which is linked up with caste, Studies^^ave shown that the 
people engaged in business and. salaried employmant • :^avour the 



* tjl Ghieke^.^e, "Influence of Home Circumstances on 
J^astage in Primary Education", pp. oic, n.isl: 

fo* and V,M, Dandekar, bp. eit,, p,15i 

38. D.R. Gadgil and V.M. DandefcarJ Ibid., p!lS4. 
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continuation of the education of their children more than those 
engaged in agiiipulture, artisanship , casual labour, etc, 

v) Educational status of the family The influence of ‘ 



/'vast age 
and stag- 
nation is 
no less 
important , 
The percep- 
tion of 



this factor on the phenomena of/parents about the value of 
education depends, to a large extent upon this factor. One of 
the studies has revealed that the presence of a large number 
of illiterate members in the family is positively related to 
the phenomenon of wastage, 

Vi) Early marriage or betrothal Early marriage or bet- 



rothal as a cause of wastage, significantly operates in the 



case of girls. It is more pronounced at the middle stage of 
education. In this connection, it may be pertinent to quote 
the report of the “Provincial Board of Prijpary Education, 
Bombay; '»The Sharada Act has prevented early marriage to 
a certain extent but it does not prevent early betrothal. 

And it is our common experience that girls in villages are 
generally withdrawn early from schools, especially after a 
betrothal or marriage. 

&<M-fferenoe of Dareti1:s 'Parental indifference towards 
the education of their children is perhaps one of the most ' 
important causes of wastage. Probably, factors idiioh' lead to 

this inuifference are: cultural deprivation, poverty' and ' 

illiteracy of parents. The National Committee on Women's 
Education reported^Hhat roughly 25 to 30'pei- cent of the ■ 
wastage was due to this factor. 









39. D.v;' Chickeraane, "Influence of Home' Circumstances on 

Primary Education", op.cit. n 139 

• S?!fp.isr" Elucftion; ’bS; 1941, 

•^^•"•^^^^S-try ,Qf Education, -India,. Reoort of fho ‘j 

.. Women »s i^ducation, Delhi;’ The Manager^ 

of Publications, Government, of India, 1959 * p,8l. 
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viii) Parental opposition Opposition of parents to 
further education of thvir wards, particularly at the middle 
stage of education is also given as a cause of wastage. 

In the case of girls it is, perhaps because of social taboos 
and also their greater usefulness, .in domestic work, while 
in the case of boys, it is generally due to their economic 
usefulness to the family. 

(b) Educational 

i) Stagnation This is a major factor related, to 

' - 1 

wastage and is warranted by the fact that the median period ; 
spent in a class by dropouts is more than that spent by siayins.^ 
In this connection, it may be pertinent to quote the .Hartog,., 
Committee Report “The longer a child remains in one class. • 
the more he is discouraged and probably neglected while- his- 
continued presence at school not only confers no benefit 
on himself, but also .affects adversely the teaching of the. other 
pupils. '’43 ■ 

"Stagnation is- due to a variety of factors, the chief 
among ^ich are the poor quality of teachers, indifferent 
teaching, defective syst-^m of examinations, lack of earnest- 
ness on the part of students, or lack of proper environment 
at home, paucity or non-availability of textbooks, etc. "44 

Absence of relationship between educational - 
.system and economic needs of the Qom'nmm'f.y ‘ ' ' 

As stated earlier, a large majority of children in India are 

prematurely withdrawn from school because of their eco'noiriic 

usefulness to the family. As a solution to this problem, the 

42. Asian Institute of Educational Planning andJldminis-bra*- 

tion, op,cit.,p*33. * ‘ ' 

43, Interim Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, 1*929. 

p»oC ^ 

Wastage and Retardation jn Education, 

Delhi; The Manager of Publications, Goverr.ment of 
India, 1961. p.8. 
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Provincial Board of Primary Education, Bombay suggested 
'*If our educational system can be so adjusted that 
grown up children can assist their. parents and also study 
at school, the wastage due to economic causes can be 

4c; 

greatly reduced, ’* 

iii) Pa ulty admission policy In .some of the States in 
this country, admission in grade I is kep.t open throughout 
the year. As a result thereof, those children who join the 
school towards the fag end of the academic session are 
■treated as stagnation cases, though tectoic ally 'speaking, 
■they do not constitute cases of stagnation since they study 
■ ®^ly for a few months and not for the \diole year, 

Iscoroplete schools As pointed out by the National 
Committee on Women* s Education in its report .(1959) ’’Still 
another cause of wastage is the absence of schooling 
. facilities. Sometimes the school in the village will be 
•incomplete, i.e. , it will not have all the five classes. 

V/hen such is the case in any village and there- is no other 
-school in the neighbourhood to reach the upper classes which 
have not been provided in the local school, the child has 
no other alternative bi^t tb discontinue education, 

E P . Q^ school environment It is a truism that a 
majority of elementary schools in India have unattractive 
buildings, inadequate equipment, indifferent and untrained 
teachers, overcrowded classes and so- on. " 



Education, ; 

46, op.cit., p.81, 
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All these- constitute poor school erivifonment. The 
National Committee on Women »s Education in its report 
• pointed out that »at present, the schools are so poor 
that the average child is not inclined to remain therein 
and consequently, the average parent withdraws him from 
school.'* It has been estimated that 30 per cent of the 
total wastage is due to educational causes.^® 

(c) Mis^ollaneous^ " 

i) ^ath of the ,_paren;y^ Death of one of the parents 
or both deprives the child 6't parental affection and care. 

In so?ie cases ^ere the child is grown up, he has to shoulder 
the responsibility of bread-earning for the family, conse- 
quent upon the death of his father. Because of these 
reasons, it has been found through research studies^^^that 
he drops out from school without completing the last grade 
of the stage’bf education in which he' is studying. 

of the pupi l Because of economic backward- 
ness, a large nuinber of school children in India are under- 
nourished and, therefore, very often they contract diseases of 
different kinds. Some of the studies^^ave shown that 
continuous illness of the pupils adversely affects their 
achievement in studies vhlch ultimately leads to 
stagnation and wastage. 



47, op.cit. , p,80, 

48, Veda Prakasha, op.cit. ,p, 14 l 



49, D.R.Gadgil and V.M. Dandekar, 

50. Asi^ Institute of Educational 
tration, op.cit. ,p,33. 



op.cit., p,157. • . »■ 
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iii) Heteroger?oltv in age^composition of the pupils 
Some of the studies^^ave revealed that in a class? . 
students older than the median age are likely to drop put. 

The reasons being that they become economically useful to 
the family and they also feel mentally uncomfortable to 
adjust with their peers ’sdio are very much younger to them 
in age. Presumably those children who belong to lower socio- 
economic groups are admitted to school at higher than the 
normal age, 

iv) Irregular attendance This has been four;d to be one 
of the most important contributory factors responsible for the 

fTp 

. phenomenon of stagnation which ultimately results in wastage, 
■j^hy does a child cease to attend the school regularly? This 
-may be- due to mariy causes e.g, emotional difficulties, lack 
of interest in education, ill-health, bad company j dissatis- 
faction with school, home circumstances, etc. These causes 
need to be probed into -tdien a child shows th.-^ synii^’toifa of 
irregular attendance. 

From the foregoing, it is obvious that socio-economic 

> “ ■ "Vi 

- factors and educational factors contribute maximally to the 

- - 

phenomena of wastage and stagnation at the elementary .stage. 
Both of these taken together are responsible for 95 per cent 
of- the total wastage, while the remaining 5 per cent is 
explained by other factors. 



51. D.R. Gadgil and V.M^Dandekar, op.cit., p.l49. 

52, Ministry of Education, India, Report of tlie National* * 
Committee on Women* s Education, 1959, op.cit,, p.75, . 
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DESIGN AND PROmUDTmTr. 



In Chapter I, the objectives of the study were 
delineated. In the prese. b Chapter, a detailed 
description of the methodology adopted for accomplishing 
those objectives, the tools developed, the sample taken, 
the mechanics of collecting data and the statistical 
treatment of data, is being given, 
a) Methodolog y 

O BJECTIVE 1 ; Is Almatins thR _Bctent of Wastage and 
Work on this objective was guided by the 
rationale that precision in the estimation pf the 
e::tent of wastage is not as important as that in the 
identification of its causes. It was thought that the 
former merely unfolded the magnitude of the phenomenon, 
while bhe latter had policy implications for improving 
the existing situation. .Nevertheless, the estimate 
of the extent was considered quite significant because 
it is the extent that helps in keeping a record of the 
relative changes {rise or fall) in -the 'magnitude of 
wastage and stagnation through different years.' And ' 
the relative changes, if measured on the same scale, 
can provj.de a fairly accurate description of the 
phenomena as is perhaps needed by the educational 
administrators. 

Proceeding on thi$ rationale, a short-cut method 
was adopted for calculating the extent of wastage 
and stagnation by utilizing the all-India figures of 
grade-wise enrolment for the years 1950-51 through 
1963-64 obtained from the Statistical Unit of 



the Ministry of 'Education, Government of India. For 
estimating the extent at the primary stage, the method 
involved the subtraction of enrolment in grade V in a 
given year from that in grade I, five years earlier. 

The difference obviously denoted the combined exteut of 
wastage and stagnation in primary education. This 
simple extent was transformed into the rate of wastage 
and stagnation per 100 pupils enrolled in grade I by 
dividing the difference thus obtained by the figure of 
enrolment in grade I and multiplying the fraction by 
lOO. This was, howeyer.,. a crude estimate in t^he sense 
that It did not account jfor double or early promotions 
(i.e,. passing more than one grade in a year), and 
deaths occuring during the- interval of estimation, , 

Again,, it did not provide any scope for determining , 
the extent of wastage and stagnation each separately, 
nor did it take into account fresh admissions to- grades 
II-V. Nevertheless, it balanced transi’ers from one 
school to another, since it utilised global figures. 

In the foregoing method, years like 1960-51, 

1951-52, etc, to which -t^he oirolment in grade I pertained, 
were called base years and the enrolment itself was 
referred to as cohort. Cohorts- corresponding to the base 
years 1950-51 through 1959-60 were analysed for the 
primary stage. 

FolloTMg the same procedure at the middle stage and 
taking enrolment in grade VI as the initial cohort, the 
extent of wastage and stagnation was worked out for that 
stage covering the base years 1950-51 through 1961-62, 

It was also computed for grades I through VIII. 
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The rate of dropout^on every 100 children enrolled, by 
grades and stages of education, sex, and location of school 
(rural/urban) in the priinar:^ and middle schools selected 
for the present study from the Statas of Punjab, Rajasthan 
and Maharashtra and the Union Territories of Delhi and 
Himachal Pradesh was also c;alcxilated for the years 1962-63 
and 1963-64. The data for computing the rate of dropout 
were collected through the School Information Blank 
(Appendix I). A detailed description of this instrument will 
be given later in this Chapter. The method adopted for 
— ^ rate of drojxjut is as under: 

The names of pupils who left school during the years 
1962-63 and 1963-64 were listed out. The School leavers 
included pupils who obtained school leaving certificates 
and also those whose names were struck off from the rolls 
on account of long absence or other reasons. The teachers ~ - 
were requested to ascertain the whereabouts of the school : 
leavers by contacting their parents or by gathering evidence 
about them from other sources. The school leavers who were 
found to have joined some other schools were mt taken into 



account for the purpose of calculating the rate of drop/out. 
Those about whom it was definitely known that they 
had discontinued their studies, it. was considered 

’Wastage-* arid ^wropout*' are used to denote 
^fferent me^ings, illl cases of wastage are not 
invariably the cases of dropout and vice-versa. Those 
dropouts are excluded from the definition of wastage 
who join school during subsequent years and pass the 
last grade of the stage of education under investi- 

I? « +V. those cases of wastage are excluded 

irom the def^ition oi; dropout who do not dropout durin 
the course of the year but leave studies ( without 
of course passing the last grade of the stage-.of . 
education} after completing the academic year, no matte 
whether they pass or fail. Again, the extent of was tag 
^d the rate of dropout are not strictly comparable 
because in one the unit of measurement is the *staee* 
while in the other it is the *year». ’ 



that they conatituted clear cases of dropout. To this vere 
added, 60 per cent of the school leavers whose whereabouts 
were not known. This was done to obtain the total number 
of dropouts in each grade .(sra:.s I-VIII) during each of 
the years 1962-63 and 1963-64. Hie decision to treat 
60 per cent of the 'not traceable' school leavers as . ■ 
dropouts was taken after making an enquiry of the school 
leavers in some of the selected schools. 

The following formila was used to calculate the rate ■ 
of dropout: 

Rate of dropout = ^uniber of Pr-pmuts ip the 

suppose ®>^ 9 lment in the gr^dT^' 

To iUustrate,Zthere are 100 pupils in ' grade I in a ' 

oTIh the course 

e year. 2 of these 20 school leavers, S obtain school 

leaving certificate and 16 do not. On making enquiries about 

their whereabouts, it is found that out of those who were ' 

not issued school leaving certificate, 10 discontinue their 

studies, 1 Joins' some other school and 4 are not traceable. 

out of those who obtain school leaving certificate, one ' 

discontinues studie<? -ir^nn 

TOoies 3 join some other school and 1 is not 

traceable. The number of clear ca-je- s sr. t - 

v-o-eax caoeb jf dropouts in this 

case would thus he 11 Tn +>inc. an ' . 

. . Z per cent of the not 

traceable cases ( i e ^ t oa \ 

^ =3.) vould be added 

which would give the total numbfr of dropouts as 

14 (11 + 3 ). Substituting the above formula, the rate 
of -dropiou^ in this case wou,ld be: • . 



Hate 'of dropout = 



14 



X 100' = -14 



100 
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OBJECTIV:e 2; i dentifying the Causes of Wastage 

It was felt that identifying the causes in respect 
of pupils who dropped out some years ago may not be so re- 
levant towards reducing the incider :je of wastage as the 
identification of causes in respect of recent dropouts. The 
assumption behind the argu.ment was that India has been stri- 
ving for rapid economic and social development and in its 
midst what was true, a decade ago may not be true now. In 
other words, the causes of wastage or the order of their 
relative influence, .might have changed with the ongoing, social 
and economic changes, as the latter have surely repercussions 
on the former. 

Building on this rationale, it was not considered 
useful to study the causes of wastage with reference to the 
cases identified while determining the extent by the 
cohort method. Alternatively, another method was devised. 
This 'method as contrasted with. the cohort method employed 
’year* instead of 'stage' as the time-unit for enquiry. 

Thus, it meant enlisting the names of all dropouts of all 
grades from I to VIII. In -ether words, the method followed 
did not imply pursuing, the same cohort longitudinally, or 
through a number of successive y^iars. ’ . 

The jus tificatid’h' behind studying" the dropouts ■ -r 

identified by the method followed in the present study is 
also validated by the fact that cases of wastage ' 
ascertained on. the basis of a longitudinal study form 
a part of the population of dropouts. As stated 
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earlier, the school leavers "for the years 1962-63 
and 1963-64 were, therefore, listed out in the present study 
and from the lists so obtained the names of those who were 
transferred to other schohls were struck off. The 
remaining names on the lists were utilised as frames 
for drawing out systematic samples oi dropouts. Sampling 
fraction wap, however, kept varying depending upon the 
number of dropouts identified in a school. 

The causes of dropping out were studied in relation 
to certain school variables, pupil variables and family 
variables. The hypotheses relevant to each of these 
three orientations have been listed in Chapter I., The 
dropout phenomenon could not, however, be studied in 
relation to the variables hypothesized in the comnunity 
area due to the limitation of time. 

The methodology followed in studying the causes 
involved differentiating dropouts from stayins on a variety 
of personal and environmental variables. Ho originality 
is, however, claimed for the methodology adopted in the 
present study. It has been used in some of the studiesS 
conducted in the H.S.A. In India too, Chickermane® in 
one of his investigations, u sed this approach with the 

Lloyd B hra^, gnd others. Dropouts - An Analysis "of 

School Situati^ Louis 

oS^piaf^"L"hS|S^S* Instruction, 
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only difference that he followed 'the cohort method 
involving ’stage* as tho temporal unit of enquiry, whilr 
in the present study, ’year* has been treated as the 
time-unit of investigation. 

OBJECTIVE 3 ; Ascertaining the Relative Imt)ortance of 

Ctoises of Wastage 

The relative importance of the causes of wastage 
was studied by two methods: (i) the discriminant function 
analysis, and (ii) the opinion poll approach. Tlie fr r.^t 
method was introduced by Fisher'^in 1936 which has been 
widely used in later years. The method is useful in 
ascertaining appropriate weights for a series of 
variables yielding maxiinum separation between the two 
chosen groups, each of which is^ ^assumed to be normally 

r • 

distributed. By forming a linear function of all the 
variables used for prediction, the method helps in 
determining the contribution of each variable to the 
value of combined distance between the two groups. 

This, in other words, means that it enables one to 
determine the relative effectiveness of predictive variables. 

In the present study, the method involved fitting 
a discriminant, function to the data regarding the phenomenon 

A 

of dropout as dependent variable. The score for each _ 

pupil and his parents/guardians on each cluster of causes 

was obtained through the quantification of interview 

responses on interview schedules for dropouts and stayinP 

as well as their parents. The quantification was done on 

the basis of the results of univariate analysis 

4. Quoted in: Statistical Methods in Educational and 

Psychological Research by James S.Wert, Charles 0, I'Jeidt 
and J. Stanley Ahmann, New York: Apple ton-Century« 

Crofts, Inc. 1964. p,263. 
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(Chi-square X ), Those variables on which the statistical 
differences between dropouts and stayins were found to be 
insignificant, were left out from' the quantification scheme. 
Scoring for the variables, the results of which proved 
contrary to the hypotheses listed in Chapter I, was done 
in the reverse order. In all, 21 variables (8 in the pupil 
area and 13 in the family area) were quantified (for 
quantification scheme see Appendix V), The discriminant 
function was attempted wherein weights were ascertained 
for each of the 21 variables. 

The discriminant equation was expressed as under? 

V = ■*■32^2 ^^ 3^3 ** ^^21^2.9 where x^,X 2 ,x^ and so 

forth are numerical variables and a,, a ,a and so forth 

1 2 3 

are the coefficients^. The coefficients (weights) for the 
discriminant equation were found by solving a scries of 
simultaneous equations, similar to the normal equations 
used in multiple regression analysis. With the help of 
weights thus obtained, the contribution of each of the 
21 variables to the numerical value of A. (Delta), which 
corresponds to the sum of squares for regression in an 
analysis dealing with a numericail' criterion, was worked 
out. The simple contributions were converted into 
percentage contributions . These apercentage contributions 
were then ranked in order and the ranks thus obtained 
reflected the relative importance of each of the 21 
variables used for prediction. 

As the relative importarxce of school factors, which 
constitute an importar.t part of pupils’ environment. 



5. I bid. p,264. 



could not be established through discriminant function 
analysis, the schools in the present study being the same 
for both di'opouts as well as stayins, it was considered 
necessary to adopt a more comprehensive approach covering 
all factors related to the pupil area, the family area 
and the school area. This was done through eliciting the 
opinions of parents, teachers and educationists on the 
importance of causes of wastage. 

To elicit opinions, a set of 15 broad causes (five 
each from the pupil area, the family area and th? school 
area)were identified in the first instance. As it was 
felt that those 15 clusters of causes could be exposed to 
difieivant interpretations by different respondents, with 
the remit that responses might lack uniformity, they were 
broken into 76 statements to form an opinionnaire (Appendix VI). 
While developing opinionnaire, the findings of the 
previous studies, the causes given by dropouts and their 
parents and teachers were also taken into consideration. 

Parents, teachers and educationists were requested to 
express their opinion in respect of each statement on a 
6-point scale (most important, very important, in^rtant, 
less important and least important) for both primary as 
well as middle stages of nducation, separately. To 
quantity the responses, the scale values of 6, 4,3, 2,1 
corresponding to most important, very important, important, 
less important and least important were respectively 
assigned to each of the statements. The total scores for 
different statements were grouped according to the 
specific item formation scheme (Appendix VII) so as to 
get composite scores for each oi the 15 clusters of causes. 
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The composite scores thus obtained were divided b/ the 

number of statements in each cluster to get average score 

for each cluster. The value so obtained was further 
N 

divided by /the number of cases in each group - parents, 
teachers, educationists). This gave the averaged ratings 
for each cluster for all the three groups separately. 

These r?+ing.c; ranked for further analysis to establish 

the relative importance of the causes of dropout as 
perceived by parents, t':>??hers and » 2 ducationists. 

Tools 

The tools developed in connection with the steady 
are described below: 

School Information Blank This instrL'.ment 
(Apper'dix I) aims at collecting the identifying data about 
the scliool, the information in respect of class-^rise 

enrolment, present strength of trained and untrained teachers, 4 

and particulars of school leavers during 1962-63 and 1963-64; 

aualifications, age, income, family size, socia3. participat5.on 

of teachers and distance of their residence from the school; 

school building, teaching aids, furniture and other 

physical facilities available in the school; exa'-^iination 

results of pupils; the money paid by parents to the school 

or spent by them in purchasing school uniform, stationery 

and other accessories needed by their wards; the number 

of priz s won by the school; and the provision for 

co-curricular activities, etc. In general, in this 

schedule an attempt was made to collect the data having 

a fact rather than 0 value or judgement bias. 



Pupil Information Shee t This instrument (Appendices 
II end III) aims at collecting some biographical material 
about the pupils (both dropouts and stayins). The items 
included in the instrument are: date of birth, sex, class 
to which admitted and the date of admission to school, 
class from which left and the date of leaving school, 
reasons for leaving school, details regarding attendance 
during the year of leaving school, details in respect of 
achievement in different school subiects, etc. 

^ . t^erview Sc h edules fo r Dropouts and Stavins As 
contrasted with the first two instruments, these schedules 
(Appendices II and III) have an opinion rather than fact 
bias. 'They aim at collecting perceptual data which can 
be meaningful in explaining the differences, if any, in 
the perception and behaviour of dropouts and stayins. 

Both the interview schedules for dropouts and 
stayins include questions which relate to the personal 
data about the respondent, his perception of teacher, 
parents and peers on certain referents which largely explain 
the interactional influences the pupil has at home, in the 
neighbourhood and in the school. The ,/Ustification behind 
examining interactional influences Is that they have a major 
role in shaping the personality of a child, building his 
ego-ideal, motivation for learning and the need for approval. 

hiterviev Schedules for Pare n ts of Dropouts and Stajlna 
These schedules (Appendices II and III) aim at collecting 
data having both fact as well as opinion bias. The fact 
questions seek information on the size, structure and 
socio-economic status of the family of a dropout or a stayin. 
The opinion questions pertain to the opinions of parents 
about the school, need for educating children, etc. 
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Interviev Schedule for Teachers Biis schedule 
(Appendix IV) aims at collecting the opinions of teachers 
on the causes of wastage. Information on incidence due to 
each cause, as perceived by teachers was also collected. 

The questions, in the schedule are organised in a funnel 
sequence. 

Opinionnalre for Par ents. . T eachers and Edu cationists 

(Appendix VI) 

The purpose of this instrument/is to elicit 
the opinions of parents., teachers and educationists on 
the relative importance of different causes of educational 
wastage. 

c) The Sample 

It was decided to select schools for the 
purpose of this study from a compact area in each of 
the States of. Punjab, Rajasthan and Maharashtra and the 
Union Territories of Delhi and Himachal Pradesh. As 
regards the States of Punjab and Rajasthan and the 
Union Territory of Himachal Pradesh, about 30 per cent ' 
of the schools around each of the following three Primary 
Extension Service Centres were chosen; 

i) Primary Extension Service Centre located in 
Government Normal School, Karnal (Punjab); 

ii) Primary Extension Service Centre located in 
Government Basic Training School, Goverdhan 
Vilas - Udaipur (Rajasthan); and 

iii) Primary Extension Service Centre located in 
Government Basic Training School, Solan 
(Himachal Pradesh)-.-" — i... 

Regarding the State of Maharashtra and the Union 

Territory of Delhi, about 2 per cent of the total 

number of schools coming within the jurisdiction of 
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the I'^uniciTDaX Corporations of Bombay and. Delhi were selBcted 
for the purpose. The schools were chosen on a systematic 
sampling basis. In doing so, the procedure adopted was 
to prepare a frame of schools according to different 
strata. The various strata into which the population were 
divided were; (i) schools according to location 
(urban/raral), (ii) schools according to stage of education 
(primary/middle), and (iii) schools according to sex 
(boys, girls, and co -educational), in ail 92 schools ’ 
were included in the sample. Mi attempt was made to keep 
the sami)ling fraction uniform for each stratum. . But in 
the case of certain strata having veiy few schools, 
the sampling fraction had to be varied. 

790 dropout cases and 485 stayin cases were selected 
from the sampled 92 schools for studying the causes of 
dropout. In general, an attempt was made to have at least 
two dropouts and one stay ins from each grade both in 
primary as well as middle schools selected for the study. 

The ratio was, however, kept varying depending upon the 
number of dropouts for each of the selected schools 
during 1962-63 and 1963-64. The detailed break-up 
of schools according to different strata and State-wise ■ 
number of dropouts and stayins chosen for the study ure 
given in Appendix VIII. 

To study the relative importance of cuases of- . 
wastage through the opinion poll approach, a sub-sample 
of 25 per cent schools was randomly selected from the 
sample of 92 schools for the administration of 
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oyinionnaire (Appendix VI) to dropouts* parents and 
teachers. Opinionnaire was administered to 148 parents and 
S92 teachers. Besides, it was fJ.so mailed to 650 
educationists in the States of Maharashtra, Punjab and 
.Rajasthan and the Union Territories of Delhi and Himachal ‘ 
Pradesh of whom 269 (48.8 per cent) responded. An 
operational definition of the term 'educationist* was . 
adopted for the purpose of this study ^ lilven those educational 
workers who were directly or indirectly ccn$orned with 
the problem of wastage and stagnation were treated as 
educationists. The list of educationists included those- - 
scholars who hai conducted studies on wastage and stagnation' 
and/or had seme theoretical background of the problem; 
teacher edi-.cators working, in teacher training schools; ■- 
research staff of the State Institutes of Education and 
sub-deputy inspectors/inspectressos of schools and/or 
education extension officers connected with the inspection 
of primary and nilddle schools. 

It may be pertinent to strip a a note of caution here 
and that is that the sample is only, representative of the 
population of the schools covered by the three, Primary 
Extension Service Centres included in the study, one 
each from Punjab, Rajasthan and Himachal Pradesh and the 
schools covered by the Municipal Corporations of Delhi 
and Bombay in the case of Union .Territories of Delhi 

t a 

and the otate of Maharashtra. Thuf, wherever, the word 
* State/Union Territory* occurs in the report, it denotes 
one of the Primary Extension Service Centres or- the 
H'inicipal Corporations under the State/Union Territory 
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concerned. This limitation of the sample may alw^s he kept 
in mind while interpreting the re .ultr of this study, 
d) Mechanics of Data Collection 

A description of the instruments developed for 
the collection of data for each of the three objectives 
has been given earlier in this Chapter, Also, a reference 
has been made about the number of schools, the number 
of pupils, parents j teachers and educationists frnn whom the 
data were collected. In this Section, a brief account of 
the procedures adopted and the machinery involved for 
collecting the data is being given. 

For calculating the rate of dropout in 92 schools 
included in the sample from the States of M^arashtra, 
Punjab, Rajasthan and the Union Territories of Delhi and 
Himachal Pradesh, the relevant data were gathered by the 
research staff of the project through the School Information 
Blank (Appendix I); 

To study the causes of wastage, interview schedules 
for dropouts and their parents (Appendix II) and stay ins 
and their parents (Appendix III) were administered through 
some of the selected teachers of 92 schools chosen for the 
study. Before the actual administration of interview 
schedules, those teachers were given intensive trajJiing 
through a training programme of three days* duration 
organised in each of the five States/Union Territories, 

The purpose of the training was to thoroughly orient . 
the teachers to the contents of schedules and the 
techniaues of interview, etc. The training programme was 
conducted by the Principal Investigator with 
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the help of the research staff of the project. Pur thermo re, 
the members of the research staff worked as resource per- 
sonnel throughout the period the data were being collected 
so as to provide clarifications sought by the teachers. 

They were also to guide the teachers and make m on-the-spot 
scrutiny of the data. As an incentive to the teachers, 
they were paid Es.l/- for each of the interview conducted 
by them. The interview schedule for teachers (Appendix IV) 
was administered by the research staff of the pix)ject. 

The parent schedules were administered to fathers. 

The decision to' interview fathers instead of mothers 
was take- because the social tradition of purdah, so 
prevalent in this country^ makes women inaccessible for anj'" 
conversation. There are families in which a woman would 
not talk to an outside man even after keeping herself 
behind a veil. This difficulty could have been obviated 
by appointing women interviewers, but it was found 
difficult to .get them. 

To ascertain the relative importance of the causes 
of wastage through the opinion poll approach y the 
opinionnaire (Appendix VI) was mailed to educationists, 
while it was personally administered by the research 
staff to the selected parents and teachers^'.' The decision 
to have the data collected through the research staff of 
the project from parents and teachers was taken as it was 
considered that most of the parents being illiterate 
woul.d not be able to fill in the opinionnaire and also 
most of the teachers might not understand the implications 
of the statements contained therein, 
e) Stntisti cal, Treatment of- Data 

To test the variations in the incidence of 
wastage and stagnation over a period of time (1950-51 to ^ 

1963-64) and among different grades, analysis of variance 



was used. 
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llie differences between the incidence of wastage and stagna- 

■ ‘on among boys and girls were measured by calculating the values 
of 'Z'®. 

The average rate of dropout (arithmetic mean and median) in 
the selected schools in the-States of Maharashtra, Punjab and Raja- 
sthan and the Union Territories of Delhi and Himachal Pradesh was 
calculated for the years 1S62-63 and 1963-64. The range between the 
rate of dropout in those schools was estimated with the help of 
SGini-interquartile ranse. To ,studv 

Union Territories in the distribution of school."^ ^coordi.rig to their 

rate of drr>nrm+;. ■Fr*£»nv« 

, - . 6VXXO wcxc ux'awn Euia also sKewness and 

kurtosis were worked out. 

To ascertain concomitant relationships between the school 
variables and the rate of dropout, rank correlations were computed. 

To study the differences between dropouts and stayins on certain pupil 
variables and family variables, the technique of chi-square and *t‘ 
test were used. Furthermore, an attempt was made to analyse the 
combinations of variables by applying the discriminant function. 

For this, the quantified data were transferred to punch-cards for 
mechanical processing on IBM computer 3.620, 

As stated earlier, two methods were used to determine the 

relative importance of the causes of wastage: (i) the discriminant 

function analysis, and (ii) the opinion poll approach. Through the 

discriminant function, coefficients (weights) were obtained for 

each of the variables used for prediction. With the help of weights, 

percentage contribution of each variable towards the numerical va3.ue 

of discriminant function was calculated. In the opinion poll approach, 

the averaged ratings were computed in respect of teachers, parents 

and educationists. In order to find out whether there were any 
signific^t differences between the averaged ratings of these three 
test ( non^^rametric^J was annlied, 

6, M,M, Wa.lker, Statistical Inference: Oxford & IBH~ Publishing 
Oo * , 1965 , p , 78 

7, Sidney Siegel, Won— parametric Statistics for the Behavioral 
Sciences, New York: - McGraw Hill Book Co,, Inc, 1956, p,184. 






CHAPTER IV 

fflCIDByCE OF WASTAGE AJD STAGNATION 

In this Chapter, an attempt is made to estimate the 

incidence of wastage and stagnation in primary and middle 

schools in India. The estimates are based on global figures 

of grade-wise enrolment for the years 1950-51 through 

1963-64 obtained from the Statistical Unit of the Ministry 

of Education, Government of India. In addition, the rate 

of dropout per 100 pupils enrolled in the selected scxiools 

from the States of Maharashtra, Punjab and Rajasthan 

and the Union Territories of Delhi and Himachal Pradesh 

has also been worked out for the years 1962-63 and 1963-64. 

.!• . Estimates Based on All-India Figures of 

Grade-wise Enrolment . ■ 

^ In order to obtain precise estimates of the incidence 
of wastage and stagnation, it was considered that mean 
incidence based pn the figures af enrolment in a. number 
of base years be computed.' ' The rationale behiiid~this 
approach was to balance the effect upon enrolment of 
incidental factors like sudden and short-lived rise in 
enrolment figures due to special enrolment drives, etc. 

1. Rate of Wastage a nd. St agnation at the Primary 

g-tag e 

Following the method detailed in Chapter III, 
the incidence of wastage and stagnation for the first 
four grades in relation to' the enrolment in grade I 
during the base years 1950-51 through 5959-60 was 
calculated. The results obtained are tabulated below: 
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Incidence of wastage and stagnation at the 





primary stage 


(Figures in thousands) 


Base Enrolment 
Year in grade 
I 


• • 

Incidence of wastase and 


• • * 

stagnation in grades: 


I 


II 


III . 


IV 


^tal 

(I-IV) 


1950-51 6948 


2503 


948 ■ 


500 


699 


4660 


1951-52 7025 


2623 


754 


574 


671 


4622 


1962-53 7396 


■ 2696 


920 


565 


580 


4761 


1953-54 8088 


• 3128 


893 


600 


723 


5344 


1954-55 9111 


3588- 


1065 


772 


627 


6052 


1955-56 ‘9^58 ‘ 


'4037 


■li'24 


727' 


bcjO 


65np. '■ 


1956-57 10283 


■ 4197 


1038 


800 


637 


6672 ’ ■ ■■'' 


1957-58 10908 


4278 


1239 


•' 85'8 - . 


- 7.02 


-7077 


1958-69 11999 


4852 


1261 


■ 846 


754 


• 7713 


1959-60 12693 


5180 


1199 


931 


838 •, 


8148... . 


Total 94409 


.37132 


10441 


7173 ' 


6911 


■ 61657 



The data presented in the above table was further 
used to calculate the rate of wastage and stagnation froni 
grade to grade, as a percentage of the enrolment in grade 
I during the base year. Thus the rate of wastage and 
stagnation in grade I was computed by dividing 2503 (which is 
the difference between the enrolment in grade I in the 
year 1950-6i and grade II in the. year 1951-52) by the figure 
6948 (enrolment in grade I in 1950-51) and multi dying the 
fraction thus obtained by 100 . The rates so obtained for 
different base years are tabulated below: 



TABLE 4 



Rate of wastage and stagnation at the 
primary stage' per 100 pupils enrolled 
in grade I 



Base 

Year 


Enrolment 
in grade I 
(cohoTt in 
millions) 


Rate of wastage and stagnation in grades 


I 


II 


Ill 


IV 


Total 

(I-IV) 


1960-51 


6.96 


36.02 


13.64 


7.20 


10.05 


66.91 


1961-52 


7.03 ; 


37.34 


10.73 


8.17 


9.55 


66.79 


1962-63 


7.40 


36.46 


12.44 


7.63 


7.94 


64.46 


1953-54 


■ 8.09 


38.67 


11.04 


7.42 


8.94 


66.07 


1964-56 


■ 9.11 


39.38 


11.69 


8.47 


6.88 


66.42 


1955^6 


O 


41", 04 


11.29 


r ,o<J 


•=» ~ 

0.0,3 


6’b.46 


1966-67 


- ‘10.28 • 


- 40.81 


10.09 


7.78 


6.:i9 


64.87 


19.67-58 


=-’-i0.91 


39.22 


11.36 


7.86 


6.43 


64.87 


1958.^39- 


12-. 00- - 


" 40744 - 


10.61 


7.06 


6.29 


64.29 


1969-60 


..12.69 . 

‘ V - ' ‘ < 


40.8i>- 


9.44 


7.33 


6.60 


64.18 


Meaa^of 




- 










Columns 


* * - : ■ ■ 


39 ..33 


■ 11..06 


7.69 


7.32 


66.30 




TABLE 5 












Rate of wastagig' 


aiid"'stagnation at the 






primary 


stage per-lQO pupils enrolled 




' 


iri' grade I (Boys) 








« 


Enrolment 












Base 


in grade I 


Rate of wastage and stagnation in grades: 


Year 


(cohort in 


I. 


II 


III 


IV 


total 


, 


millions ) 










ii-m 


1960-61 


4.76 


34.03 


12.66 


6.63 


10.03 


63.26 


1961-52 


4.80. 


36.09 


10.08 


7.62 


9.26 


61.06 


1962-53 


5.02 


34.16 


12.12 


7.04 


7.43 


60.77 


1963-64 


6.47 


36.99 


10.34 


6.75 


8.93 


63.01 


1964-66 


6.19 


38.23 


10.86 


8.01 


6. ’48 


63.69 


1955-56 


6.66 


■ 39.24 


10.77 


6.91 


6.82 


63.74 


1966-57 


6.77 


38.62 


9.60 


7.46 


.6.07 


6-1.76 


1967-58 


7.24 


37.89 


10.88' 


6.76 


5.99 


61*62 


1968-59 


7.88 


38.77 


10.11 


6.74 


6.72 


61.34 


1969-60 


sM 


39.60 


9.19 


6.76 


6.26 


61.70 


Mean of 




37.69 


10.63 


7.14 


7.04 


62.30 


Columns 


j / 4. . . 


, 


. ^ • 


. ' 
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TABLE 6 



Hate of wastage and stagnation at the 
primary stage per lOO pupils enrolled 
in grade I (Girls) 





Enrolment 










•Base -Year 


in grade 


I Rate of wastage and stagnation in 


• 


(cohort in 








Total grades: 




millions ) I 


II 


Ill 


IV 


(I-IVT ' 


1950-51 


2.19 


40.37 


15,74 


. 8.65 


10.07 


74.83 


1951r52 


2.22 


42.20 


12.15' 


■9'. 34 


10.17 


73.86 


1952-53 


2,37 


41.30 


13.11 


8.89 


8.72 


72.02 


1953-54 


■2.62 . 


42.18 


12.44 


‘8.85 


8.97 


72.44 


1964-55 


2.92 . 


■41.82 . 


13.65 


. '9.44 


7.73 


72.54 


1956^56 


3,30 . ■ 


44.66 . 


12,34 


'8.10 


. 6,85 


71.96 


1956-57 


•■3.51 ■ . : 


■46.04- 


11.05- 


‘8.40 


■ 6.43 


70.92 


1967-58 


3.67 . ■ 


41.84 


12.35 


*8.24 


7.73 


70.16 


1968-59 


4.12 


43.62 . 


11.27- 


‘7.63 


.7. .36 


69^8 


1959-60 

r “ • 


4.35 . 


43.32 . 


9.93. 


■ 8.46 


. 7V26 


68.94 


Meah of 












• 


Columns 




42,85 ■ 


12.12 


■ 8.51 


7.68 


71.36 















- 



■ ■ The following conclusions can be drawn from the 



data presented in the above tables; 

i) .Bie..rate' has remained constant through vaarfs 
As is obvious from table 4, the rate- of wastage and 
stagnation-at the _primry sta^e is 65,30 per cent. The 
rate has--remaine.d_more or less constant^ during the years 
under investigation, despite the rise in per pii^il expenditure 
both at current as well as constant prices. A constant 

rate of wastage and stagnation implies an increase in 

. * - ' “ 

wastage bo"th in , absolute and relative terms,' The former 

% ** 



is explained by the fact that enrolment increases every 

1. Assuming the' years 1950-51 to 1959-60 as : ‘a time sample^ 
the constancy, of the rate was statistically inferred by 
using F.test,. The F ratios were' worked diit on the basis 
of two criteria analysis.- The values of F for the 
variation among rows (tables 4,5 and 6) were found to be 
.102, ,864 and .109 which are insignificant-. The null 
hypothesis that there are no differences in the rate of 
wastage and stagnation during the years under consideration 
(i.e. 1960-51 to 1959-60) therefore, retained. 
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year and, therefore, -with a constant rate of wastage 
the total or absolute figures increase. The latter is 
explained by the fact that since the cost of education 
per year per child has risen at coi stant prices, the 
dropping out of a child or grade repetitions by him means 
wastage of more money and effort now than what it meant 
some years ago. For both these reasons, the constancy 
of the rate of wastage and stagnation is a matter of 
serious concern to which increasing attention has to be paid. 

ii) Fnrolment drives and indiscriminate expansion 
as Variables behind the constancy of the rate 

The constancy of the rate of wastage and stagnation is 

really unfortunate, although the picture may not be -as 

grim as it anpears to be on its face value. In fact, 

even a constant rate, as is apparent from the data, actually 

means a declining proportion. This is .explained by the 

fact that because of expansion drives and enrolment 

Campaigns," children of lower socio-economic groups which’ 

earlier contributed little towards school enrolment have 

started attending schools. And since these children have 

a greater probability of grade repetition or dropping out, 

the larger percentage of wastage and stagnation among them 

may perhaps be offsetting the reduction, if any, achieved 

in other groups end thus the average remains constant. 

To illustrate, lOO children are on roll in grade I 

in the year *n* and the rate of wastage and -stagnation- 

among them is 60 per cent.. Two years later, that is, 

in the year *n + 2* the rate falls to 40 per -cent but in 

the meanwhile children from lower socio-economic groups 

are admitted in schools and the rate of wastage and 
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stagnation among them is 80 per cent, the average rate «s 

for both these types of children would come to 60 per 

cent, although actually the rate in the original group 

had fallen to 40 per cent. Additions to school enrolment 

due to enrolment drives may , therefore, be an intervening 

variable which distorts the estimation of the real rate^ 

iii) There a, re grade to grade differences in the 
rate of wastage and stagnation 

The rate of wastage and stagnation significantly differs 

2 

as pupils move from grade to grade . As is evident from 
•table 4, the fate is highest (39.33 per cent), when children 
move from grade ! to II. It is., 11. 06 -per cent' when they 
go from grade II to III, It is almost the same in graces 
111(7.69 per cent) and IV (7; 32 per cent). This means that 
the chances of a pupil* s wastage and stagnation are highest 
in grade I. The probability of his continuing in school 
and passing each grade in one year increases as he proceeds 
from grade I to the next higher grade till he reaches 
grade III. In grades HI and IV, th3 probability remains 
more or less constant. 

iv) The rate of wastage and stagnation is higher 
among girls than among boys 

The differences between the rate of wastage and stagnation 
among boys (62.30 per cent) and girls (71,36 per cent) 
are highly significant,^ Tne rate of wastage and stagnation 

2, The values of F obtained for grade-wise variations for 
the data presented in tables 4,5 and 6 were 1023.249, 

713.299 and 374.064 respectively, ’ which are highly 
significant, 

3. The Value of 2 was found to be 884,591, which is 
highly significant. 
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i 



among boys is 37,59 per cent between grades I and II, 
10.53 per cent between grades II and III, 7.14 per cent 



grades III and IV and 7,04 per cent between grades tv 
and V that among girls is 42.85 per cent between grades 
1 and II, 12.12 per cent between gndes II and III, 8,51 

per cent between grades III and IV and 7.88 per cent between 

grades IV and V, This indicates that except bet\^een grades 

I and II, there are minor differences between the rate 



of wastage and stagnation among boys land girls in other grades 
2. Bate of Wastage and Stagnat-ln n at the twiddle Stage 
The analysis of tho eJirolment data for calculating the* ' 
rate of wastage and stagnation at the primary stage was 
also extended to the mid(^e_ stage. Accordingly, the* - • ’ 
enrolment in grade VIII in a given year was subtracted 
from the enrolment iri' grade Vi; tw years 'earlier, and the ■ 
percentages were worked out. The raw enrolment data 
are given in table 7 and the data converted into percentages 
in. tables. .8,9 ..and 10 below: 

Table 7 - - 



Incidence of wastage and stagnation at the 
middle stage ' ' ' ‘ 

(Eigures in thousands) 

Enrolment 



Base 

Year 


in grade 
VI 


Incidence of Wastage 


_and stasnation in 


VI 


VII 




Total gradfi?. 
(VI- VII) - 


1950-51 


1246 


133 


181 




314 


1951-52 


1400 


232 


160 




392 


1952-53 


1468 


195 


196 




391 


1953-54 


1547 


173 


214 




387 


1954-55 


1597 


161 


204 


, 


365 


1955-56 


1698 


155 


230 




385 


1956-57 


1862 


237 


- 186 




423 


1957-58 


1990 


195 


261 




456 


1958-59 


2206 


277 


196 




473 


1959-60 


2593 


372 


201 




573. 


1960-61 


2727 


289 


215 




504 ' • 


1961-62 


3013 


341 


129 




470 



Total 



23347 



2760 



2373 



5133 
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TABL^ 8 

Rate of wastage and stagnation at the middle 
stage per lOO pupils enrolled in grade VI 



Base Bnrolment Rate of vast^^.ge and sta /^naMon 



Year 


in grade VI 
(cohort in 
millions ) 


in 

VI 


K'rade^:? 

VII 


Total 
(VI- VII) 


1960-5i 


1.25 


10.67 


14.53 


25.20 


1951-52 


1.40 


16.57 


H.43 . 


28.00 


1952^3 


1.47 


13.29 


13.35 


26.64 


1953-54 


1.55 


11.18 


13.83 


25 . 0l 


1954-55 


1.6,0 


10,08 


12.77 


22.85 


1955-56 


1.70 


9,12.-. „ 


13.54 


22.66 


1956-57 


1.86 


12.72 


' ■ -9;99 


22.71 


1957-58 


1.99 


9.85 


13.12 


22,9T'~ 


1958^9 


2.20 


12.55 


7.12 


19.67 


1959-60 


2,59 


14.35 


7.75 


22^10 


1960-61 


2.73 


10.59 


7.89 


■18.48 


1961^2 


3.01 


11.32 


4.28 


15.60 


Mean of 










Columns 




n.82 


10.16 


21.98 



TABLE 9 



Rate of wastage and stagnation' 'at the rnddle 
stage per lOO pupils enrolled in grade VI (Boys; 



in grade s; 



Year 


in grade VI 
(cohort in 
millions) 


VI 


VII 


Total 
(VI- VII) 


1960-51 




9,26 


14i-28- . . . .. 


23.64 


1951--62 


1.14 " 


16*09 


11.02 


27.11 ■ 


1952-53 


1.19 


13.57 


■ -12.41--: 


26.98 


1953-54 


1.24 


10 .-34 . 


13.75 . 


24^,09 


1964-55 


1.27 


9*24 


12.64-u 


21.88 


1965-66 


1.34 


9.19 


13.24 


22V43 - - 


1956-57 


1.44 


12*14 


9.44 ■ 


21.58 


1957-58 


1.53 


9,35 


12.21 • 


21,54 


1958-59 


1.68 


11.84 


6,90 


18*74 


1959 r60 


1.94 


13.58 


6.7i 


20.29 


4960-61 


2,04 


10.32 


6.98 


17.30 


1961-62 


2.24 


11.34 


3.17 


14,61 ' 



Mean of 
Columns 



H.37 



9.06 



20.43 
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o 

ERIC 



T A3LE 10 

Rate of wastage and stagnatio-n--at the middle 
stage per 100 pupils enrolled in grade vi (Girls) 



Base 

Year 


Enrolment 
in grade VI 
(cohort in 
raillicns ) 


Rate of 


wastage and stagnation 
in g-^ades: 


VI 


VII 


Total 
(VI- VII) 


1950-51 


.23 


16.88 


16 . Oi - 


32.89 


1951-52 


.26 


18.67 


ls . 23 


31.90 


1952-53 


.28 


12.84 


18.67 


31.51 


1953-54 


.31 


14.56 


14.25 


23.81 


1954-55 


.33 


12.76 


13.37 


25.13 


1955-56 


.36 


8.86 


14.68 


23.54 


1956-57 


.42 


14.73 


11.87 


26.60 


1967-58 


.46 


9„38 


16.15 


25.63 : 


1958-59 


.63 


. 14.80 


11.01 


25.81 


1959-60 


.66 • 


I 6 » r 62 


10.82 


27.44 


1960-61 


.69 


11.42 


10.55 


21.97 


1961^62 


.77 


11.24 


7.49 


18.73 


Mean of 










Columns 




■ 13.37 


12.58 


25.95 



The data presented in the above tables lead to the 
following generalisations: 

i) The rate through the years has rot si.?rifieantiy 
changed ■ -7 - ’ 

Table 8 indicates that the combined rate of wastage 
and stagnation at the middle stage is 21.98 per cent. It 
further shows that the rate varies from 15.60 pjr cent in 
1961-62 to 28.00 per cent in 1951-52. In general, a^-- 
declining trend is discernible from the data. The ' 
statistical analysis, however, reveals that as at the 
primary stage, the rate at the midcDe stage al.so has not 
significantly altered during the years under investigation. 
This may perhaps be due to the enrolment drives at the 
primary stage which, in turn, may have generated pressures 
on the enrolment at the middle stage. 



4. The values of F for the variations among rows 

(tables 8, 9 and 10) were found to be .634, .575 and 
.890, which are insignificant. 



4 
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There i s no uniform pattern in the rate in 
different grades 

The year to year pattern of the rate in grades -VI 
and VII, as showi in table 8, .does not appear to be uniform 
through all the years under consideration. For example, in • 
the years 1950^51, 1952-53, 1953-54, 1954-55, 1955-56 and 
195/' -56, the rate of wastage and stagnation was lower in 
grade VI than in grade VII, vhile in the remaining years 
it was vice-versa.' 

iii) .T he rate does not differ between grades 

Although there are variations in the rate of wastage 
and stagnation in grades VI and VII in different ye.avs, 
no significant differences exist between the coluran'means 
which are 11.82 and 10., 16 -respectively (table-8). 

Statistically also, the differences in the rate between . 
grades were found to be insignificant^,. 

iv) .Th e ._ rate_Qf_.. wastage an d stagnation is higher 
ainong girls than among bovs 

The rate of wastage and stagnation among girls is 
25.95 per cent as against 20.43 per cent among boys.’ The 
statistical analysis of the data also confirmed that the ’ 
differences between the rate among girls and boys were 
highly significant . 

of Wastagg^ and Sta gnation in KLementarv Education 
The rate of wastage and stagnation was calculated for grades 
I through VI.TI also. The relevant data are presented in 
the following tables; 

5. ^e vaJ-ues of F obtained for gradewise variations for 
the data presented in tables 8,9 and 10 were .704, .693 
and .008 respectively. 

6. The value of Z obtained was 269.231. 
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TABLE 11 

Rate of wastage and stagnation in elementary education 
per lOO pupils enrolled in grade I 



Enrolment 



Ba,se 



I Rate of wastage and stagnation in grades: 



Year (cohort in 

millions ) 


...J _ 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


Total 

(I-VII) 


1950-51 


6.95 


36.02 


13.64 


7.20 


lo.Os 


8.66 


2.23 


3.31 


81.11 


1951-52 


7.03 


37.34 


10.73 


8.17 


9 . 55 


7.70 


3.37 


2.66 


79.52 


1952-53 


7.39 


36.45 


■ 12.44 


7.63 


7.94 


8.84 


2.67 


3.57 


79.54 


1953-54 


8.09 


38.67 


11.04 


7.42 


8.94 


6.64 


3.41 


2.42 


78.54 


1954-55 


9.H 


39.38 


11.69 


8.47 


6.88 


5.11 


4.08 


2.21 


77.82 


1955-56 


9.96 


41.04 


11.29 


7.30 


6.83 


6.16 


2.90 


2.16 


77.68 


1956-57 


10.28 


40.81 


10.09 


7.78 


6.19 


5.82 


3.32 


1.25 


75.26 


Mean._Qf. 




















ODlumns 




38,37 


11.48. 


.V.13 


. 7.36. 


6.82 


3.13 


2.41 


78.35 


• 






T.ABLE 12 














Rate of wastage 


and stagnation in elementary education 


• 


per lOO pupils enrolled in grade I 


(Boys) 






Base Enrolment 






* 












Year in grade I 




Rate of wastage and stagnation in, gr.ades: 


(cohort in 


I 


II 


III 


IV ■ 


V 


V-I. 


yii 


Total 


millions ) 














(I- VII) 


1950-51 


4.76 


34.03 


12.66 


6.53 


10.03 


8.67 


2.58 


3.72 


78.22 


I951r52 


4.80 


35.09 


10.08 


7.62 


9.26 


7.93 


3,64 


2.86 


76.47 


1952^*^3 


5.02 


34.16 


12.12 


7.04 


7.43 


8.76 


2.83 


3,72 


76.06 


1953-54 


5.47 


36.99 


10.34 


6.75 


8.93 


5.83 


4.81 


2.38 


76.03 


1954^5 


6... 19 


38.23 


. .10.85 


-.8.01 


6.48... 


:5.15 


4.26 


2*10 


75.07 


1955-56 


6.66 


39.24 


10.-77 


6*91 


6.82 


■5.71 


3.16 


2.13 


74*73 


1956-57 


6.77 


38.62 


9.60 


7.46 


6.07- ■ 


5.18 


3.75 


1.05 


71.73 


keah of 




















Columns 




36.90 


10.84 


7.21 


7.66 


6.62 


3.44 


2.42 


76*09 








TABLE. 13 














.. Rate of was tag.e..an.d_. stagnation 


in. elementary education 




per lOO pupils" enrolled 


in grade I (Girls) 






Base Enrolment 


















Y(3ar : 


Ln grade I 




Rate .of wastage and stagnation in gradejs t 


(cohort in 
millions)' 


I 


II . 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


Total 

(I'-VII) 


1950-51 


2.19 


40.37 


16.74 


8.65 


10,07 


8.65 


1.46 


2.43 


87.37 


-1951*52 


--2^22 — 


42,20 


12,15 


9.34 


10*17. 


-.7.20 


2,79 


2.25 


86.10 


1952-53 


2.37 


41.30 


13,.ll 


8.89- 


8.72 


8.68 


2,23- 


3.12 


86.05 


1953-54 


2.62 


42.18 


12.44 


8.85 


8.97 


7.48 


2.94 


3.05 


85.91 


1964-65 


2.92 


41.82 


13.. 55 


9.44 


7.73 


5.03 


3.73 


2.43 


83.73 


1955-56 


3r30 


44.60 


12.34 


8.10 


• 6.85 


7.06 


2.40 


2.21 


83.62 


1956-57 


3.51 


45.04 


11,05 


8.40 


6.43 

4 


7.03 


2,48- 


•1.65 


82.08 


Mean of 














• 






Columns 


• 


42.76 


12.77 


8.76 


8.24 


7.20 


2.61 


2.40 


84.74 
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The following broad Conclusions can be drawn from 
the above tables : * 

i ) The rate has remained constant through Years 

The combined rate of wastage and stagnation is 78,35 
• * * ^ • 

per cent (table-ll) by the time children reach grade VIII. 

^ • 

The rate has not significantly changed during the period 

under investigation (col. 10 of tables 11-13) . 

;ii) There are grade to grade differences in the rate 
... ar- a - a?ta ge- ,,an, (i ..sta&na^ia^^ ' 

Tables 11-13 further- show that the rate is highest 

(38,87,36,90 and 42,76 per cent) in grade I, which 

* * * 

decreases as the, pupils move from lower to higher grades. \ 
JI-- ^ fairlj^hlgh,. while in grades 

III-V, it is email -but- st-eady-;-" Beydnd^grade V, .the rate 

“ • • * * 

• M • 

is very, low. . Statistically also' -the -va^riations in the -rate. 

. ' • ' - ' ■ . ' fi 

.among grades were found to-be highly significant.. - ’ 



iii ) The- rate ‘is high’er among girls ' than among bov s 



The. rate of-vastage and" stagnation’ is higher among 

, 9 

girls (84.74 per cent) than among bo 3 '‘s (76,09, per. cent). - 
The larger overall figure for girls is perhaps due to higher 
rate in grades I and II. 

4. Proportions of.VeStage and StagnatjLpn 

The foregoing analysis provides glpbal estimates f ' 

. . . » 

of the combined rate of wastage and stagnatipn. What 
■fractions of theae global figures- account for wastage and 



7. The variation in the incidence of wastage and stagnation 
'during the years under consideration was statistically 
found to be insignificant, as the values of F were 
.316, .852 and .334. 

8. The va3-ues of F obtained for grade-wise variations were 
642.714, 366.506 and 841.189. 

9. .The difference between the incidence of wastage and ... 
stagnation among.„boys and girls was statistically found 
to* be significant, the value of Z being 841,88. 












stagnation each separately need to tre- calculated through 
special studies. An earlier study which is local in 
nature, shows that the rate of wastage and stagnation, in- the 
first four grades of primary schools is about 79 per cent, 
of which wastage accounts for 41,4 per cent and stagnation 
37.6 per cent. The former figure of 41.4 per Cent includes 

•A ; ' 

many of those students as well who leave school prematurely 
due to stagnation. If these are added to the stagnation 
rate of 37.5 per cent, stagnation rate will probably go up 
as_ high as 60 per cent. If it is really so, the problem 
of wastage and stagnation will then primarily, he a problem 
of reducing stagnation'^^r- However, before. this .figure is 
accepted, it ~is" worthwhile to estimate on the" basis of a 
large sample the rate of stagnation and the rate of wastage* : - 
due to stagnation at the national level. In this connection, 
it may be pointed out that this Department in collaboration 
with the Educational Survey Unit of the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training has ‘ recently taken up a 
separate project to study the rate of stagnation on a 
nationwide basis. For this, a 2 per cent sample- o.f community 
development blocks and towhs/ci'ties in the country has been 
randomly selected which consists of 111 comnunity development 
blocks and 84 townq/cities. The relevant data are being 
collected from all the primary /middle schools and also from 
those secondary schools that have primary and middle classes 
attached to them, in the selected community development 
blocks and towns/cities. A report of the study will be 
brought out in due course. 



lO, Directorate of Education, Bombay (Research Unit). 

cit., pp. 11-12. ^ 
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II. Hate of ProTPout in Sampled Schools 

The rate of dropout v/as calculated for the years 
1962-63 and 1963-64 in the sampled schools selected from 
the States of Maharashtra, Punjab and Rajasthan and the 
Union Territories of Delhi and Himachal Pradesh. The table 
below presents the data regarcb‘.ng the distribution of 
schools according to their rate of dropout for these two years: 

TABLE 14 

Distribution of schools according to the rate 
of dropout. 



Number of Schools 

H-te of Dropout. Maharash- Punjab Raiasthan Delhi Himachal Pradesh 

tra 

1962-1963-1962-1963-1962-1963-1962-1963-1962^ 1963- 
1963 1964 1963 1964 1963 1964 1963 1964 1963 1964 



0 to 


less 


than 2 


4 


7 


5 


6 • 


3 


3 


2 


1 


2 


2 


2v0 


^do- 


4 


3 




1 


2 


2 


3 


3 


2 


2 


3 


4,0 


-do- 


6 


1 


4 


3 


1 


. 1 


3 


4 


4 


5 


5 


S^O 


-do- 


8 


2 


1 


2 




3 


2 


5 


7 


C' 

w' 


3 


8.0 


-do- 


10 


4 


1 


1 


1 


2 




2 


1- 


T 

JL 


1 


10.0 


-do- 


12 




1 


1 


2 


1 


3 




1 


2 


1 


32.0 


-do- 


14 


5 


. 3 




. 1 


.1 




■ -3 


3 


1’ 


1 


14.0 


-do- 


16 


4 


3 










0 


1' 




■ 1 


16,0 


-do- 


18 


- 


1 






i 


Am 


1 


1 


1 




18 rO 


-do- 


20 . 


. 1 


2 










mm 








20,0 


-do- 


22 




1 








1- 


7* 




mm 


mm 


22.0 


and above 


. 2 


2- 


- 


— 


- 


- 


- 




•m 


- 


Total ■■ 




26 


26 


13 


13. 


14 . 


15 


21 


.21. 


17 


17 



. *0f %he fifteen schools included in the sample it 
was not possible to get data from one school.' 

. t, * " • f 

It appears from the_ above table -that there are 

differences among States in the distribution of schools 

according to their rate of dropo.ut. These differences become 

>. * 

more apparent on an inspection of ,the graphical presentations 
that imnediately follow. All the scatters. in the graphs 
are" not easily amenable. to curve fitting in the sense that 
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they are indicative of parabola?* of high degrees. Further- 
inore, the fitting of curves does not seem to be necessary 
or plausible since it is not intended to study any trends 
for extrapolation. The intension is only to have an inter- 
state graphic view which is served by the diagrams in their 
present form and from the averages and range presented in 
tables 15 and 16 on page 79. 



Rate of Dropout 



74 




DIJTRIBUTION OP SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO TH3 RATE OP DROPOUT IH IvIAHilRASHTRA 



Rate of Dropout 




Rate of Dropout 



77 



Number of Schools 
ro ^ 






c\ 
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TABLE 15 



Ayerage rate of dropout in schools in 
different States/Union Territories. 



I 



ri ate 



Tiu- 



yP® OaharashtrgT^ Pu n.i ah _ ^ Ra.iasthan^ De lhi 

Average. 5 1962- '1963- ' ^ ' 

,1963 *1964 



‘1962 ‘1963 ‘1962 ’1963 *■» 962 ‘1963 
■119,^, J_19S4 ‘1963 ‘1964*1963 ‘1 964 



i>- 



‘Hi ir. achal Pradesh 
'1962 ‘ 1963 
'196 3 ^ 1964 

I t 



Mecin 

Median 



il 10.42* 10.32 * 4.32* 4.69*6 
5 9,44* 9,.72 * 4.33 * 2.50*6 

jL^___ * » f I 



.71* 6. 33^7. 19 ‘7.96* 6.'^7 * 6,19 

.56* 5.00*6.61*7.00* 6.30* 5.40 

I t ; f T 



TABLE 16 

Range of rate of dropout in different 
States/Jnion Territories 



SI, S tate/Union Se?ni- Inter- Ouartile B ^^nge 

HQj i ■ Territory i962~63 ' 195.3^.54 



1. 


Maharashtra 


5.76 ’ 


3.50 


2. 


Punjab 


2.73 


2.46 


3. 


Raj as than 


3,50 


3.34 


4. 


Delhi 


2,81 


3.18 


5. 


Himachal Pradesh 


4. 03 


2.17 



The frequency -diagrams arid tables 15 anc 16 indicate 
the differences- in the average rate .and distrirution. of 
dropouts. Hot only this, the p?!'t..srn of distribution 
is also different among different areas. One 'rorld not 
expect this normally. . One expects that a few schools- have 
a high rate of dropout and as the rate increas/.s, the 
number of schools declines, me.aning thereby that the 
distribution conforms, more or loss, to a-.rectangular 
hyperbola which with the present data appears to-be t 
true only in the case of Punjab., Zh Delhi, the data 



seem to approximate to a normal distribution. The 
skewness and kurtosis for the year 1962-63 (calculated 
on percentile basis) are respectively 1.0 and ,266 which 
Indicate a slightly positive but meso'kurtic (normal) curve. 

A similar curve fits into the data for the year 1963-64. 

The data for Himachal Pradesh also seem to approximate 
to a normal curve with slight positive skewness, while 
those for Maharashtra and Rajasthan probably fit into 
a straight line. 

The foregoing differcaices in the shape of frequency 
polygons (graphs I-V), in the average rate of dropout 
among States/Union Territories (table-15) and its variability 
among schools (table -16) pose certain questions which 
need to be answered. Some of these questions are; Why is 
the rate of dropout different among schools in the same 
State?^^ Why do two -schools located in the- same- area have 
different rates of dropout ? Is the difference explained 
by factors specific to schools ? Or is.it due to the 
differences among pupils ? Or is it due to family 
variables ? Before answers to- these questions are 
attempted, as they have been in subsequent Chapters, it 
may probably be interesting to review the data regarding 
the differences in the rate of dropout among primary 
and middle stages of education, among, boys and girls, 
among schools located in rural and urban areas, and among 
schools under different managements, etc. 

11. Incidentally, it may be repeated here that from the 
States of Punjab and Rajasthan and the Union Territory 
of Himachal Pradesh, only those schools were selected 
for study which were attached to one of the Primary 
Extension Service Centres, whereas from the State of 
Maharashtra and the Union Territory of Delhi, the 
schools taken were under the jurisdiction of the 
Municipal Corporations of Bombay and Delhi, 
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1. Sa^e..Qf dTQpQut-at primary and middle stages 
of ' education 

• The data in respect of differences in the rate of 
dropout in different grades (I- VIII) and in the primary 
and middle stages of education are presented in the 
table below t 

TABLE 17 

Rate of dropout according to grades and stages 
of education 











Rate of Dropout 








Grade 


naharashtra Punjab 


Rajasthan 


Dplhi 


Himachal Pradesh 






1963 


1962 1963 


1962 


1963 


1962 1963 


1962 


1963 


.. — _ _ — 


1963 


1?64 


1963 1964 1963 


1964 1963 1964 


1963 


1964 


I 


16,2 


17,1 


4,1 


6.7 


8.6 


8.7 


■6.6 


10.2 


8.9 


6.8 


II 


9.1 


8,3 


1,7 


5,1 


4.1 


4.9 


6.1 


6.6 


6.2 


6.6 


III: 

Ttt 


7,9 


7,3 


2,5 


4.2 


6.2 


3.7 


7.1 


5.3 


4.4 


4.5 


IV 

TT 


8,7 


7,4 


1,9 


2.3 


4.4 


4.2 


4.5 


3.8 


8.7 


4.2 


V 

TIT*/* 


9,2 


8,2 


6,0 


3.7 


5.9 


4r6 


4.7 


4.2 


8.0 


7.6 


VI 


11,2 


7,4 


n.o 


9.2 


3.9 


4.0 11.1 


11.2 


11.2 


7.1 


VI.. 


8,9 


10,7 


12,0 


13.2 


5.7 


5.9 14.1 


9.4 


8.6 


12.1 








7,4 


7.7 


2.4 


7.6 


8.2 


13.9 


15.4 


3.7 


To tal’*' 






















I.-V 


11,0 


11,1 


2,9 


4.9 


6.1 


5.8 


5.6 


6; 7 


7.3 


6.0 


(Primary Stage) 


















VI-VIII 


9,8 


8,6 


3,3 


H 

O 

• 


4.1 


6.6 .11.3 


H.4 


11,1 


7,7 


(MiLddle Stage) 








V 












I./i/III 


10,7 


10,4 


6,9 


10.2 


6.5 


5.7 


6,6 


7.4 


8.4 


6,4 


(Elementary 




















Education) 





















*In Maharashtra, the pattern of school classes is different 
from that obtaining in other States/Bnion Territories 
studied here. The figures- for Maliarashtra pertain to 
grades I-IV, V-VII and I-VII, 

From the foregoing table, it is evident that the rate 
of dropout is higher at the middle stage than at the primary 
stage in all States except Maharashtra and Rajasthan, where 
the differences do not seem to be significant. The question 
then arises: if the movement of the rate is not erratic, as 
perhaps it may be, does the higher rate of dropout at the 



middle stage not contradict .the finding of the previous 
section in this Chapter that the extent of wastage and 
stagnation is higher at the primary stage than at the 
middle stage ? It does not, because the definitions of each 
of the terms /wastage* and *dropout* are different. The 
difference in the definitions has been explained earlier in 
Chapter III(p. 44- footnote 1) and need not be repeated here. 
Again, on the basis of the data obtained for only two years 
from a few schools, one cannot say with precision whether or 
not the visible trend really exists.^ 

■ ■ Notwithstanding: thhj[‘6'r ego I'hg ’discussion-, one may 

argue that usually if -not invariably, the absolute number 
of dropouts through successive yeaxs from the beginning to 
the last grade of the stage ^d tlie quantum of wastage at 
[that stage should be similar [in trend. ' To illustrate, if 
wastage at the primary stage [is n and the dropouts are 
r^ in the 1st year, rg in_the 2hd year,' r^ in the[ 3rd year, 
r^ in the 4th year -and- r^ in ,the 6th year*, the total of 
dropouts through different years,'- ,i.e.. rp(rp = r^+rg+r^ 
will norrasdly be correlated positively with the 
variable n . But this correlation does not preclude the 
possibility that a higher rate of dropout at the middle 
stage cannot exist with a higher extent of wastage at the 
primary stage, because wastage at the primary stage is 
calculated for five grades (I through V), while, the total 
dropout at the middle stage takes into account a period 
of three years (grades VI through VIII). 
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Bi2,tg.-Qf r-dro-iso ut. ac-cording to sea; . 

*1116 data were analysed, sex-wise. also. ..for.. the States^ 

of Maharashtra, Punjab and Rajas than -and .the Union Territory 

of Himachal "Pradesh, However, due to‘ certain difficulties, 

• % 

the data in" this regard could not be obtained fiom schools 
in the Union Territory of Delhi* The figures -in respect of 
dropout according to sex- for the years 1962-63 and 1963-64 
are presented in tables 18 and 19 below: ___ 

‘ - TABLE- 18 • . ■ * ; 

Rate - of -drot)out according to' sex - 1962 -^ 96 .*^ 



Grade 


ffiharashtra £m.1ab Ra.1ai:th>.n 

Boys Girls ■ Boys Girls Boys Girls 


HLmaChal 

Pradesh 


I 


16,7 


14.7 


4.6 


3,9 


7,5 


10,4 


7.4 


12,9. 


II 


10,1 


.8,0 


2.1 


1.5 


4,1 


4.1 


7,6 


2.1 


III 


8,5 • 


7.3 


2,6 


2.4 


6,6 


5.8 


4.8 


3,3 ■ 


IV 


9.1 


■■ 8,2 


1.9 


1.9 


■ 4.8 


4.1 


9,6 


5,8- - 


V 


9.7 


8,6 


4.5 


5,2 


4.3 


7.2 


8.4 


6,0..-: 


VI 


11.4 


11.0 


12,6 


0,0 


6.1 


2,6 


11,9 


7.4 


VII 


9.2 


8.6 


1330 


O.O’ 


6,9 


4.9 


8.1. 


12,5 


VIII 

Total 




--- 


7.3 


9.1 


5,6 


0,8 


14. 8‘ 


20,0 



1-v 11,6 10,3 3,3 3,6 5,8 6,5 

VI- 

VIII 10,2 9,3 .11,3 2.2 6,2 2,9 

I. VIII 11,2 10,1 4,7 2,9 6,9 6„6 



11,6 12,7 

8,6 7,9 



I 
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TABLE ' 19 ' 

Sate, of droDout- ac- cording -to -gey - 



Grade _ 



Rate of Dropout 



Maharashtra ' Pun .i ah 

Ayg Girls Boys Girls 



Ra.iasthan Himachal Pradesh ' 
•Boys Girls Boys Girls 



I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 



Total 

I-V 

VI- VIII 
I-VIII 



17.2 


17 .-1 


9.6 


3.7 


8.9 


8.4 


7.3 


6,1 


8,5 


8.0 


7.6 


3.3 


5 r 7 


3.9 . 


6.3 


7,2 


7.9 


6,6 


5.'2 


2.9 


5.3 


2.4 


4.6 


4.1 


7.0 
8.5 " 


7.9 

7.8 


1.7 . 
5.3 


3.0 

2.4 


5.5 

6.3 


2.8 

3.1 


6.1 

7.4 


1.5 

8.2 


6.7 


8.6 


10.2 


0.0 


4,0 


4,0 


7,2 


6.9 


13,6 


7.3 


13.2 


14.3 


5.9 


6 . 6 - 


13.4 


4.3 






7.7 ^ 


7.1 


2.3 


10.7 


3.7 


3.3 


11.1 .. 


10.0 


6.5 


. 3.3 


6.9 


. 4.4 


6.2 


6.6 


9 ^ 0 - — 


“8 , 0 • 


■ 10 . 7 - 


7.7 


4 il - 


- ' 6 i 4 - 


8.1 


5,0 


10,6 


10.3 


7.3 


3.4 


6.4 


5.0 


5.7 


5.5 



The spelled out data given, in the " above- -tahles • • 

fjirther support the hypothesis t-hat-in-^aharasht-Pa.and- ... 

Rajasthan the rate of dropout is nort different at the primary 
and the middle stages of ’education. In fatit, np consistent 
trehd emerges fro'Ji the data. In one year, the rate is higher, 
and ‘in the other, -it is lower. • It may be further added 
that in Rajasthan -the figure of 2.9 for girls in i962r63 is 
conspicuously low,' perhaps because the number of girls 
included in the sample was very small -in relation to that 
of boys. For similar reasons, -it cannot be said that 
there are any consistent single -dir actional differences in 
the rate of dropout for girls at the primary and middle stages 
of education in Himachal 'Pradesh, The rate -for boys, of 



course, appears to* be higher and needs ’to be further examined 

. of time 



over a larger sample and a longer period^if precise 
estimates are ■fco be obtained. A similar conclusion 
is also evident from the data of the Punjab State. 
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fi.ate of dropout a ccording to, location of schnnls 
The rate of dropout in rural and urban schools was 
worked out for the. years 1962-63 and 1963-64 separately. 
The data are presented in tables 20 and 21 below: 

TABLE 20 

Rate of droTXDut in rural and urban schools 
1962-63 



Grade Maharashtra Pun.iab 



Rate of Dromut 



Delhi 



Himachal Prades 



I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 



16.3 


10.7 


2.2 


7.8 


4.5 


14.6 


5 


-9*7; 


6.3 


1.6 


2.2 


4.4 


3.1. 


6 


8.2 


6.5 


2.7 


3.6 


4.9 


11.8 


7 


9.3 


6.1 


.9 


3.5 


4.1 


6,.l 


4 


9.2 


8.7 


1.7 


8.1 


5.4 


9v8 


5 


11.7 


6.7 


There 


are 11,0 


3.7 


5.7 


12 



5.9 

5.8 

5.6 

3..1 

2.2 



no- urban 
. middle . 



9.7 
6.4 
4.0 
6.3 
2,6 

7.8 



7.4 

4.5 
3.3 
9.0 

14.4 

20.4 



VII 

VIII 


8.7 • 


10.9 


schools 

IDo^ 

-Do- 


12,0 

7.4 


5.5 

2.1 


7.1 15;<5 , 
5.5 7.6 


5.3 

10.2 


Oi.9 ■■ 
13. 3 . 


6.8 

21.4 


Total. 

I-V 

VI- 


11.7 


7.9 


1,9 


5.5 


4.7 


10,8 5.9 . 


4.8-,-l 


6.3 


- 7.1 


VIII 


11.2 


8.0 


1.9 


3.8 


4.4 


10.3 7.0 •; 


. > 5,1 


7.2 


8.3 


I- VIII 


: 9*9 


8.5 


- 


3.3 . 


3.8 


6.2 32.1 


■ 5,8 


■ 8.5 


‘17.0 



TABLE 21 

Rate of dropout in rural and urban schools 
1963^64 



-Rate.Qf Dropout 



Grade Maharashtra Eliniah Ba.iasthan Delhi ■ Himachal Pradesh 
Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural 



I 


17.3 


16.2 


4.9 


10..4 


6.8 


11*5 


11.4 


7.6 


7.1 


6.7 


II 


8.8 


6.1 


3.6 


8.0 


4.5 


6,1. 


6.*8 


7.2 . 


6.2; 


7.0 


III 


7.4 


6.8 


4.1 


5.6 


1.8 


9.7 


5.2 


6.6 • 


8.1 


4.8 


IV 


7.4 


7.6. 


1.7 / 


3.7^ 


2.1 


32.8 


- 4.3' 


2.0 


5^,5 


2,9 


V 


8,5 


5,9* 


.3 


11.3 


2.7 


14.3 


4.9 


1.9 


7.9 


. 7.2 


VI 


7.3 . 


4.4 


•m 


9.2 


4.1 


3.1 


11.6 


•9.1 


7,7 


0.8 


VII 


11.7 


2.9 


- 


13r2 


5.1 


13.8 


10.2 


.4.9 


32.7 


10.3 


VIII 




- 




7*7 


8.2 




15.6 


7.1 


11.-9 


5.1 


Total. 

I-V 


11.3 


9.9 


3.2 


7.9 


3.8 


10.8 


6.9 


5.9 


6.2 


5.9 


VI- 




















VIII 


10.7 


9.3 


- 


10..?. 


4,3 


10.3 


7.8 


6.0 


7.5 


5.3 


I-VIII 


CO 

CO 


6.5 


- 


10.4 


6,5 


6.2 


32.2 


7.1 


10.6 


6.8 
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' ■ From the above tables, it appears that the rate of 

dropout is higher in schools located in the rural areas 
in the States of Punjab and Rajasthan both at the primary 
and middle stages of education. In Himachal Pradesh, no 
definite trend is discernible. For the year 1962-63", 

-the rate. of dropout^in rural schools is higher both,.at the 
primary and .midt^e' stages, of education, th^ .in urban snivels, 
while the de^a for. the year 1963-64 indicate jus t:' the reverse 

TX)Sit'ion. In Maharashtra and Delhi, the "rate of ‘dropout 

* - . . • ' . ' ■ - 

is higher in urban schools in both .the years. Ihis leads 
one to frame the hypothesis that in schools located in the 

V ^ ' A ^ 

rural areas ^d in the neighbouring- cities* of medium size, 
the rate of. dropout is higher whereas in large metro poll tan 
. cities, if is vice versa . However, the hypothesis relevant 
to the metropolitan cities becomes more obvious with 
reference to -the age-group 11-^14, especially in. Delhi. Its 
tenability, although if .requires further empirical evidence, 
seems to' be based on the argument that there are more 
opportunities for the employment of children of the age- 
group. 11-14 in ..the. metropolitan .cities than' in jrural. arid_ 
semi -urban areas..; AccorUiUgly) it may: be interesting to 
test- the. hypothesis .-phaf the rate o.f_.dropoutr.is^higher ’in... 
metropolitan and big cities, it is, next higher in rural" 
areas and is perhaps least in semi-urban areas.- . The 
cuases for ‘this difference have also be to be identified’ 
in appropriate. occupational and social contexts. 






C H A P T E R V‘ ■ 



THE CAUSES OF WASTAGE 

was postulated' 'ill' Chapter I that the causes of 

wastage relate to factors germane to the school, the pupil 

himself, his family and the community to i^ich he belongs. 

In this Chapter, the ‘causes in the school area have been 

examined by finding oiit the concomit^t relationships of 

differen't* independent' factors hypothesised in Chapter I. to 

the criterion -variable, the. phenomenon of. dropout, dhe. . ' 

hypothesis related to the pupil area and the family area 

have been studied by differentiating dropouts from stayins 

through '-univari ate analysis (the technique of ^hi- square). 

% 

The hypotheses pertaining to the community area could not, 
however, be tested due to the limitation of time. 

Causes in Relation to School Variables 
d ) Standi ng of the schools and the rate of d»ropout 
All the school variab3.es cannot necess^ily be mani- 
pulated by the school autho.rities. 3ome are definitely 
beyond their control, but have been studied here in order to 
•Jiaver.a proper diagnoses of the problem in its sta'tus .fern. 

One such variable is the chronological age or the standing, of 
a school in terms of years since its opening. Perhaps it,., 
may be true to say that the older a school, the lower will 
be its rate of dropout. To test this, rank correlations 
were calculated between the rate of dropout and the 

chronological age of schools. The results are presented ... 
in the table below. 
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TABLE 22 

Rank correlations betwe^ the standing of 
the schools and the rate of dropout .. 



State/Union 

T erritory 



Maharashtra 
Pun j ah 
Rajasthan 
Delhi' ■ ■ ■ 

Hiniachal Pradesh 



j Sample 0 Ranke correlations 
size (fl 1962- 63 0 1963-64 



0 

{ 

5 

0 

5 

-5 

0 

i 



Total* * 



jl 



26 


\ 


-.111 


0 


-.081 




5 


j ^ 


0 




13' 


5 


-.134 


5 


-.302 


, ■i' 


.{ 


*' , 


0 


■ 


14 


( 


-.383 


J 


-.391 


• 


5 




0 




20 


5 


-.154 




-.190 




. 5 




0 




17 


0 


-.140 


. 0 
u 


-.;121 


od"'. 


V 

_j_^ 


-.183 


-+- 

JL 


-.191 



^e pooled values are obtained hy taking- means, of ■ ■ 

^ ^ the rank correlations of 

different States ^d converting them to -r«- This ’ ' 

/■is-.-done Tin th6'-case df tables 22,25, 27 to 36/*' ^ - 

, • , is observed that although the st"^ding o-r schoois 

and the rate, of dropout' are negatively related, yet none of 

the correlation is -signific^t. ^ ^ hot appear 

to be . much^ef f e ct;. of ,chrohol6gi cal - age. of ; a -'school on the 

rate of it? dropout,: ■ - 

• — i^?sificatio n ■ of the s chools "hv sex and the 
rate of dropout “ . -n 

ihe next variable examined in the school area ?c»r-cains ' - 

to the felktiohship between the type of school according to 

sex and the rate of dropout. This was studied for the States of 

Punjab and the 'Union Territory of Delhi only, because in . 

Rajasthan and Himachal pradesh ajmost all schools included ' ' ' 

4 ..„ . ■-'■ ■■ ■ in Maharashtra lie hohooln 

in the sample were co-educatipnal, iSiile/exculsively 

meant for boys existed. The table below indicates- Stath- • 

Wise rate of dropout in the schools classified: by se^cs ‘ 
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TABLE 23 

Rate of dropout in the schools according 
■ to sex 



StateAlnion 

Territory 



T 

0 

0 



Year 



I 



0 



Rate of dropout ini 
Boys* 5 Girls* 4Co- 
S chool s QSchools 



I 



•educational 
Schools ■ 



Maharashtra 
Punjab 
Raj asthan 
Delhi 



5 



4 • 



Himadi^ 

Pradesh 



5 1962-63a 
5 1963-64J 

5 ■ Q 
5 1962-680 
0 19S3-640 
0 0 

0 1962-631 
f-1963«^ 

1 i 

0.1962-68J 
t 1963-64? 
5 ' 5 

0 1962-63J. 
0 1963-645 
(1- - ? 





5 6.49 


0 


11.79 




6.44 


0 


11.49 




0 


$ 




5.70 


Q 2.67 


0 


4.94 


7.74 


5 2.73 


1 


6.48 




5 


0 




' 






5.67 




(J — w- 


i 


5.75 


. 


11 


5 




8,65 


5 6.65 


0 


4.67 


10.59 


H; 8,.84 


0- 


4.77 




- 


O' 






-.0 ' 


5 


8,41 




5;rr— 


-.5 


■6.42 


. 


•'5:..'* 




... 



If is seen. from- the above table ‘that iM'-'Punj ab and 
Delhi, the rate of dropout is more^in sampled schools for • 
boys than -in girls** and co -educational schobls in both the 
ye ar s 1962-63 and ■1963-64, 1 1 ' i S further obsf ry ed ; that ’ 'in ’ 

Punjab", the rate of' dropout is next highest in co-e'ducational 
schools and lowest in girls* schools,, -vidiereas in Delhi, it . ^ 
is next highest in girls’ schools lowest in co.-e ducat ional, 
schools. But statistically these differences ,were found;. to. 



be insignificant, 



■ n 



iii) Classification of the schools under different- 
managements and' the "rate ' of dropout 

The relationship between^ the schools classified by 

management and the rate of dropout in respect of sampled 

schools in the States of Rajasthan and Maharashtra and the 

Union Territory of Delhi was also studied. However, this 



i» The values of Median test obtained were-^*^ at 

9 i©oo— o*± respectively. 



o 

ERIC 
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variable could not be examined in Punjab and Himachal 
Pradesh vjhere all the sampled schools were under government 
management and. control. State^wise data regarding the rate 

of* dropout in sampled school'S.j as..cl^sifed..by manegemen-t-j 

is presented in -the fGllo\dng-^able: 

TABLE 24 . 

Hate ,of dropout in the schools, classified by 

.management 



State/Union * "^^ar in schools managed, by r 

Territory ‘ S xObvt. Jllbstrict 'QMuriicipal jJPrivate ' 

■ J ; ■: JCouncil - (lBoard/Cor-$Bodies 



TT- " j 4 . Oporatlo: 

Maharashtra |l96|.g | .... 0 | ll.M 

|1963-64 4 y — j . « 10,89 



Punjab 



Raj aathan 



Delhi 



HimacheJ- 

Pradesh 



5 ■ i- I 

gl962-63 5 3.82S 
|l963-64 -5 8,96| 



II 



4.3li 
4.335 



11.23 

11.06 



jl962-63 5 
gl963-64 0 
I- . -II j 
S1962.63 5 5 

,}1963^64 L-.— ^ J 
5 jj 11 ' 

1 1962-63 5 : 8.4li 

11963-64 i 6l420 



0 

0 

5 

0 

5 

5 

1 

5 

d 

1 

5 

{ 



6,41 

.•7,44 



i 

0 

1 

fi 

5 

5 

0 

5 

5 

5 

1 



4,19 



3.52 

3.05 

8,92 

7.04 
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‘It would appear from the above fi ■hViG+: nm 

* ■*- ^ d*— 

r - - ' J V % « ' - - ^ 

shtra the rate of dropout in privately managed schools is 
lower than that in schools run by the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation. This does not, however, represent a. true picture 
because the- figure s;>ar --liriy |tely managed schools; are not 
reliable base i as they aFe' on a' Yexy JsmalL^s'Snpl^^ of 
26 schools included -in the -sample, •24 were rtin by the 'Bombay 
Municipal CQ.rpe;;ation .and only .2- ;by. the private bodies).' •• 
It can , be .further seen. ithet in RajasthahV tM® schools urideir ' 
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the District Council have a higher rate of dropout 
compared, to that in the schools managed by the State 
Government as well as the private bodies. . Incidentally, 

• r 

it may be. pointed out t^at all the sampled schools 
under different inpagements other than- the District 
Council in Rajasthan were urban schools. It isf' therefore, 
likely that the differences in the rate of dropout in the 

managed by the District Council and in those under 
other managements . in that State may be due to their 
location In rural, and urban areas respectively. In Delhi, the 
rate of dropout is, higher in the schools run by the private 
bodies in 1962-63, \feile ‘in 1963-64, it is more or less the 
same both in Municipal Corporation schools and private 
schools. However, the statistical analysis shows that 
the^ differences in the rate of dropout among schools run 

by different managements in these States are not signi- ’ 
ficant,^ 

This, however,' should not be construed as a generali- 
sation that the rate of dropout cannot be related to the 
management of schools. It is suggested that the hypothesis' 
that the rate of dropout is higher in private than in 
government and local bodies schools should be tested over 

a wider sample both in terms of the schools : included an^ 
the years covered, 

Mge of - the sc hool and the rate of dropout 
The fourth variable studied in relation to ■ the rate 
of dropout was the size of the school. Rank,- correlations 
worked out in this respect Me given below: 



Td/Srigei ^tained were 1.26 and 1.60 at 

ai lor J.yod«-6o and 1963-64 rospectively^j 
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T/JBLB 25 

Rarikc5rrelations 'between the size of the 
• schools and the rate of dropout 



St ate/Union 
Territory 


H Sample j 
0 size C 


! Rank Correlations 

1 1962-63 0 1963-64 


Maharashtra 


0 


i 

26 ( 


i ■ >211 • 


5 ,231 




I 


a 


fi 


Punjab 


5 


13 ( 


i • ,403 '■ 


{.* .321 * 




d 


• 0 


0 


Ra-jasthan 


0 


14 ( 


i ■-•:282 


fO '-,204 




0 


5 


0 


Delhi 


.0 


20.- C 


i : .182 


5 . .;151 . ‘ 




5 


fi 


0 


Himachal Pradesh w 


17. ( 


1. ;.-371 , 


0-. ^233 




0 






0 


Total- ■ ; 




90 - ' ' - 


♦ 186 r 


•166 



. The figures in the above table show that the rate of 
dropout is positively related to the size' of school in all 
the States/Union Territories studied except Rajasthan, Bit 
since none of the coiirelation is significant, the tiat-a do not 
seem to support the hypothesis that the rate of dropout is 
related to the size of a. school, ' ' ; ' 

v) Shift system and the rate of dropout 
The iKfth variable examined in relation to the rate 
of dropout was the shift system in schools. This variable 
was studied for the Union Territory of Delhi only because 
in all other StatesA^nion Territories except Maharashtra, 
the sampled schor' -ere single-shift schools while in 
Maharashtra the schools included in the sample were being 
in double-shift. The table below’ presents the data 
regarding the ^rate’bT d^^^^ iri the Vcho^ls' rum in 
different shifts in Delhi: 
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TABLE 26 

Shift system and the rate of 
dropout 



Shift 




Rate 


of dronout 






1962-63 


1963-M 


Single 


1 

Day 


5,5 


6.3 


Double 


Morning 


5.3 


-7.1 




Evening 


8.8 


10.1 


Tot ^ I double-Shi ft.) . 


6.,5 .. 

% 





' ' ' . 

. It is obvious from the above table that the rate of 

dropout in^ single-^shi-ft scjSiools is 5^5 and 5.3 respectively 
in the years 1962-^_ a^ J^63-64, i^le itis 6*5^ ^d 8,2 in 
Jo^b;ije -shift schools the wrrespohdihg” period. It can 
be further seen that the rate of dropout in double -shift 



schools is less in morning- shift 



than in evening- 



shi-ft schools in :both- the years;, Th^se results need to be 

/if these replicated throug^iyfurther studies by taking, samples from 

are confir- ^ L ^ jJ ■ ‘ , 

med, the States/Union Terrj.tories ih the eountiy,/. However, 

vious im- . j..'* ■ 

plications ^h-View of our meagre' resources to meet the. requirements of 

would be ‘ ■ - —k- - I- - 

that open— po'^ si bl e t o dispense 'vdth 

in ^ of . , ^ j ‘ 

double- system of dOuble-shift schools, y such schools may be 

shift schools , , . 

should be ^®proved by providing necessary facilities, such as 

discouraged ^ . 

as far as sufficient lighting arrangements for students attending 

Oosible. the afternoon Shi ft »-et-Ci -■ 

J .. .A 

- - . ■ 'Vi) Teacher,, factor and the rate of dropout- 

The sixth variable examined in relation to the rate 
of dropout was the. -teacher factor. In this connection, the 

. i; 

differences in the-, rate of dropout In,' different schools on 

— tk ^ ^ ^ 

account nf—age, dh^ificatlons,— teacbing‘"experience, per 
capita income of the teachers and the distance of their 



residence from school were studied with the help of 
correlation co-efficient analysis. 
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The relationship between the social participation 



of the teachers and the rate of dropout could not, 
ho-wev-er,. be studied, due to the inadequacy of data. 
The results are summarized in the following tables: 

T/iBLB 27 

Rg.nke correlations between the age of teachers 
and the rate od dropout 



State/tJnion 

Territory 



ft_^.ample 
size 



I 



Maharashtra 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Delhi. 

Himachal Pradesh 



0 

Q 

5 

i 



26 

13 

14 
20 
17 



1962-63 



Rank o Correlations 



5 

0 

0 

5 



-.111 

-.126 

-.190 

-.149 

-.236 






963-64 



0 

0 

5 

5 

-4 



-.076 
-.240 
-.134 
— . 188 
-.147 



Total 



90 



-5- 



-.157 



{ ~,» 14 :^ 



TABLE '^8 



Rank correlations between the qualifications 

of teachers and the rate of dropout 



StateA^nion 
Territory . 


0 Sample 
4 size 5 


Rank Correlations 


1962-P3 




1963-.64 


Maharashtra 


C 26 


. { 


-.213 


fi 


-*223 


Pun j ab 


5 13 


il 


-.301 


5 


-.322 ' 


Raj asthan 


r 0 14 


0 


-.465 


0 - 


-.433; 


Delhi 


5 20 


5 


-.311 


5 


-.241 


Himachal Pradesh 5 ^17 


5 


•• • 282 


: 5 


, -.287 


Total 


0 90 




^ -.303* 




-.281 


♦ Significant 


at .01 level. 


■ : 




■ 



TABLE 29 

Rank cofrelaJtions between teaching experierice 
of teachers and the- rate of dropout 



State/tJnion_ 


• t S.^pie . 


Rank 


"Correlations 


Territory 


6 size C 


1962-63 


r 


1963-64 


Maharashtra 5 26 

Punjab ■ ' 0 - 13 . 0 

Raj asthan 5 14 4 

Delhi : . 0 20 4 

Himachal Pradesh 5 17 0 


-.373 
-.039 
-.225 
080 
^ -.209 


0 

0 

5- 

{ 


-,202 
■■ ,.081 
.-.256 
■■ -^*..247 
-.370 


Total 


S 90 « 

1 L 


-.183 


r 

0 


-.195 



0 
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TABLE *^0 

Raiik correlations between per capita 
income of teachers and the rate of dropout 




Maharashtra a 

Punj ah V 

Rajasthan S 

DeBii « 

Himachel PradeshS 



26 

13 

14 
20 
17 



-•591 

-•483 

-•222 

-•037 

-.000 



5 

5 

d 

0 



-.583 
-.376 
-.267 
— • 094 
-.092 




** Significant at .01 level 



-.323** 



TABLE 31 



Rank copelations between the dis^tance of 
teacher’s residence from school and the 
rate of dropout 

^tateAMon Y Sample J 

Territory fi 




Maharashtra 
Punjab . 

Raj as than 
Delhi 
Himachal Pradesh 




.277 

.388 

.388 

.195 



.235 

-.484 

.484 

.3.14 




It is seen froji the above tables that although the 
values of rank correlations are not significant in toy of., 
the State/tJnion Territory except Maharashtra (table, 30).,ye.t 
vrtien a maorosAopic -rtew of , ^ data is obtained and oorrei-al' 
tion. bo^ffioieiJ:ts are 'oaioulated by combining together 
schools from all States/lJnion Territories, the values obt^n« 
in some cases become significant toich appear potentially ; 
indicative of the direction of relationship. Of course, 
the relationships are not very strong. . It appears, that 
there does,fiqt exist signifijc^t relationship 



between the age and teaching experience of teachers 

and the rate of dropont^U 27^and 29.), However, 

variables like /quail fi’c at ions of teachers, per capita 

income of teachers arid the distance of teachers* residence 

* • 

from school do have -gome relationship with the rate, of 

dropout., though '.th^'rela^^ ve:py week; "I>h”o'ther 

words, the higher rate of dropout is associated with 



low per capita income and teachers coming from longer 
distance to school. The educational' implications of the 

relationship between these variables and the.„rgj;e qf -r 

dropout are too obvious to~be--e3^ here, — 

vii) Teacher^pupil ratio and 'the rate of dror.oiit 
!The next variable examined in relation to the rate 
of dropout was teacher-pupil ratio in -a school. The result 
of the ^ rank coisrelation calculated respect , are 

presented in the table below; 

TABLE 32 ' ' 



Rank correlations between teacher-pupil ratio 
and the rate of dropout 



State/Union. . 
Territory 


h Sample ■ >0 




Rank Correlations 


5 .size 


1962-63 0 


.1963-64 


Maharashtra 


•V 

26 




.143 


.164 


Puno ab 


13 




.391 


.252 


Rajasthan 


14 




.222 


.311 


Delhi 


20 




.443 

'7 


.443 


Himachal Pradesh 


17 




..410 . 


.434 


Total 


90 




• 2^* 


.270** 


♦ 


Significant 

Significant 


at 

at 


.05 level 
.01 level 








! 

I 

• « ‘ 

• I 

I 
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The above fibres show that the values of 
correlation 'in all'States/Uhibri Territories are insigni- • - 
ficant. The values, however, .iecome significant when - ■ , 

schools from all StatesAJnion Territories are treated 
together.' Thus, the pooled Values indicate definite “7 

direction of relationship, although the relationship 
is not very strong. This suggests that to minimise the 
rate of dropout in schools, the number of pupils per 
teacher may be. reduced, so that' individual contact _ 

between the teacher and the taught is made possible, ; . * 

However, the norms of teacherrpupil ratio, .or in other 
words the optirafiun size .of a class -per teacher, need -to -be 
established through further studies. Needless to say, the 
norms would ..vary with different age-grade levels. 

viii.) Physi'cal facilities and the rate of' dropout 

The two variables relating to the physical" facilities 
available in the schools which were examined in the context 
of the problem of school dropout were building and furniture. 

For rating school buildings, a’ 5-point scale was prepared 
and a number of teachers, supervisors and educational 
administrators were interviewed with a view to arriving . 
at the criteria which would help- in improving the 
reliability of rating. The data in respoct-of furniture 
were quantified in terms of per pupil cost. The rank 
correlations between both these variables and. the rate . j 
Of dropout were calculated for the years 1962-63 and 

1963-64, The results are presented in the following 
tables.— 







TABLE 33 



« « 

Rank correlations between school building and the 
rate of dropout 



Sta G^e/Union Sample Rank o or relations 



Territory'- 


size 




1962-63 


1963-64 


Maharashtra 


26 




-.429* 


-.431*- ^ 


Punjab 


13 


• -* 


-.342 


-.238 


Raj as than 


14 




-.093- 


-.106 


Delhi 


20 




.231 


.541 


nimachal Pradesh 17 




.327 


.103 


Total 


90 




-.029 


-.078 




♦Significant 


at ,05 


Ifc tl. 






TABLE 34 






Rank 


correlations 


between fu niture 


and the 




rate of dropout 






State AJnion 
Territory . 


Sample 

size 




Rank norrelations 




1962-63 


1963-64 


Maharashtra 


26 




-.257 


■ -.204 


Punjab 


13 - 




-.059 


-.040 


Raj asthah 


14 




-.105 


-.038 


Delhi 








mmmm 


Himachal Pradesh 17 




,03b 


j; .020 


Total 


■■■ -58 




-.128 


^.087 



It is 'seeii from table 33 that the values of - corre- • 
lation are not significant in any of the State/Uniqn 
Territory except Maharashtra, in both the years'1062^63 
and 1963-64. This'mea.is that there is hardly any 
relationship between the school, building and the rate 
of dropout in a school. 

As regards the relationship between the t 3 ^e of 
furniture and the rate of dropout, it can be observed 
from table 34 that none of the correlation is significant. 
Thus on the basis of the data collected for the present 
"tudy, it Can be stated that the furniture does not affect 
the rate of dropout in a school. 

Teaching aids and the rate of dropout 

The relationship between the availability of 
teaching aids in the schools and the rate of dropOut 
was also exrjnined by working out rank correlations- ■ ■ ■ 
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between these two variables. Teaching aids were 
quantified in terms of their per pupil cost. 

The relevant data are tabulated below; 

TABLE 3S 

Rank aids and the 

^ateATpion 
■Territory 

Maharashtra 
Punj ah. 

Ra.i as than 
Delhi 



Ihe figures given in the above table indicate 

that none of the correlation is Significant. Thus 

here IS hardly any relationship between thd availability 
of teaching aids in a school and its rate of dropout. 

x) ^ -curricular activities and the 'r.-h e of ' 

The relationship bet^en the provision for co-curricui 
activates and the rata of dropout was also studied. Co- 
curricular. activities were counted on a quantitative 
basis according to the number of activities organised ' 
in a school. The quality of perfonnance or f;he time given 
to each activity were not taken into consideration, "ihe 

d values of correlations obtained were -.310 for the ye; 
1962-63 and -.361 for the year 1963-64. Both these values ' 
are significant for 42 and 43 degrees of freedom at .05 
level. This suggests that the schools which organise I 
a larger number of co-curricular aptivitees-R'^ve a lower 
rate Of dropout.- To minimise the rate of dropoit. the ' 
educational administrators may, therefore, ' ensur^e' that 

an adequate number of co-curficular activities are ' ' ' 

provided in primary and middle schools. 
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xi) Fees and funds charged and the rate of dropont 
The last school variable studied in relation to the 
rate of dropout was fees and funds charged per pupil* Fees 
and funds charged from pupils of a specified grade do not 
generally vary in the schools under the same management and 
control, although the variations, are significant in the case 
of schools under different managements and control* Privately 
mana.ged schools are in many cases served by children 
belcinging -to higher socio-economic groups* Thus the rate 
of dropout* in such schools becom.es more a- function of socior 
economic^variabl^' th^ alone of the amount of fees and -funds 
—charged. Because of these difficulties and because of 
non-existence of inter-school variations in the rate of 
fees and funds under the same management, the h3^othesis 
that the rate of dropout is positively related to the 

amount of fees and fu;^s charged in a school could, not be 
tested*" 

Also, the remaining hypotheses in the school area 
could not be verified because of non-availability of the 
reliable data. 

II. Causes in Relation to Pupil Variables 

i) Academic performance The first variable tested 
in the pupil area was the academic performance of -dropouts 
and Stayins. The table below presents examination results 
of both these groups: • 

TABLE 36 ' ' 

Examination results of dropouts and stayins 




5 215 I 201 I 236 I 173 i 170 • 




Total 



— — S . (| . ^ 



o 
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The value of Chi*-square (X^) obtained on the 



basis of above figures was 22.23 which is significant. 

This indicates that the academic performanc© of sta yin g 
is better- than that of dropouts.. 

Atten dance in school The reasons for the ' 

i . , r 

. .poor academic performance of ‘ dropouts can be many. 

Perhaps one of them. m^. he. 'Irregular attendance. Accordingly, 
it was examined whether or* not any differences, exist . 
between dropouts and sta^ans in their attendance in 
school. It was found that differences in -this regard 
were conspicuous# About 30 per cent - dropouts- ^d no 
stayins had less than 60 per cent attendance 5 less than 30 



per cent dropouts and about 90 pe.' cent stayins had more 
than 80 per cent attendance. Attendance especially less 
than 60 per cent, therefore, appears to be a signal ,for 
Identifying the potential dropouts. It may be pointed 
out that the National Committee on Nomen ^s Education 



its report (1959)' a3.so held that irregular attendande 
was one of the most important factors contributing to the 
phenomenon of wastage.^ "■ 

tim e of admission to school - vThe third 
factor on ^ich differences were examined between dropouts 
and stayins was the age’ at’ which they were admitted to 
school. The data-in- this regard are tabulated below: 



r r - 



3 . Mnistjy -of, .Education, India, Report of the Natiotifll 
Co^rttee on Women's Iducati^n, 1959, Jp! 
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TABLE 37 

, Age of admission to grade I 



Age^y^arsV 5o.4 5 5-6 { ‘PTs ' 09-10 {U-12U5 and? 
fiZl C 0 fi i ahovp| 

Dropouts I 4 I 146 I -200- | 86 | 43 | 4 | 

Stayins |l5 

5 

Tot^L |l9 



214 J 



106 



0 



15 



Q 

i! 



rs 

V 



I — -5 $ 1 — I 

5' 3fi0 I 306 S 101 S 48 ^ 



5 - 

0 



r i ^ 



fotal 



483 

355 

838 



The value of Chi-square (x^) obtained was 109.25 



^ich is highly significant. This means that at the time 
of admission to grade I, most of the dropouts are over-aged, 
T^ile .a large, marjority of stayins belong to the age 
presplbed by the Departments of Education. A similar 
conclusion . was drawn in another study^^ich showed that 
students older than the* median age are likely to dropout. 

The reasons of wastage among over-aged children are not far 
to seek.-, aiiese may include; (i) economic usefulness of such 
children to the family and as a consequence, their premature 
withdrawal from school by their parents ; Cii) difficulties 
experienced by these children to adjust mth their peers who 
are very much younger t- them in age;. and (iii) unsuitability ' 
of syllabus to meet their psychological' needs. All-out 
effofos, therefore, need to be made to enrol children 
of the prescribed age to minimise the heterogeneity.. in 
the age-composition of pupils. It may be pointed 
out that heterogeneity in the age -composition i^” also - 
caused by grade Repetition. ^ ; 



4, D.R, 



Gadgil and V.M. Dandekar, ^.cit. , p,149. 



* 
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Similar results seem to emerge from the following 
table which presents data regarding the age at which 
pupils .were admitted at the middle stages 

TABLE 38 

Age of admission to grade VI 

Age^yearsV g ^-lo t li- ik Ua-^14 tl3 and i total ' 

iL 5 d Oabove « 



Dropouts * 0 . 10 0 56 5 5 i 

o’ V 5’ 0 

Stayins 0 19 0 40 '{4 

5 5 5 



Total 



4 

I 



4 



0 



96 



t 



5 15 0 132 

5 5 

5 0 5 63 

5 5 



55 



4 



1 



15 



4 

X 



195 



. The value of Chi-square (x^) obtained tos 41.40 idiich 
is highly significant. The iaplioations of this finding for 
the middle stage are the same as for the primary stage, and 
therefore j need not be repeated here, 

I nterest in education . The next variable on *ich 
differences were examined among dropouts and stayins was 
interest in education. This was studied by obtaining the 
data regarding the activities in-which - the -preferred associ- 
ates Of dropouts and stayins engaged. ’ The activities were 
got rao6d by some of the teachers' and educationists on a 5- 
point scale in the diminishing order of their relevance to 
education - most relevant, relevant, neutral, irrelevant and 
undesirable. The activities idiich were considered as. most ■ 
relevant were: reading textbooks, stories, newspapers', doing 
home assignments, mathematical and other academic exercises, 



o 
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reading magazines and other instructional materials. The 

activities \diich were- considered relevant were: listening 

to radio programmes, teaching youngsters, reciting- 

stories, taking part in co-curricular activities, making 
purchases, participating in literacy campaigns, collection 

of stamps, pictures, etc., engaging in craft-work and. 

participating in sports and games. The activities ^ich 

were considered neutral were: doing domestic work, rearing 

cattle, selling news^papers, carrying mOals to - farm, ptge'oh-' ' 

keeping, driving and other similar remunerative wCrk, . IHie ' 

activities which were considered' as irrelevant -included: 

gossiping, destructive pursuits, etc. The activities which 

were regarded as undesirable were: quarreling, gambling, 

loafing, truancy, deviancyj stealing, etc. Based on this 

classification, the activities of preferred classmates and 

friends of dropouts and stayins are tabulated below: 



TABLE 39 




to education. 



Fupils 1/ 




Dropouts I ’ 258 
Stayins, | .254 



Total- 



4 



: 106 



-1 



t 

f 

> 



The value of Chi-square (x^) obtained was 70.12 



^•jhich is highly significant. This indicates that stayins 
perceive their classmates and friends as engaging * 
in educationally relevant activities more than what 
dropouts perceive their preferred associates. Perhaps 
these perceptions may be very close to reality. Thus 
S6lf—identifi cation of stayins with such persons as 
engage in educationally relevant activities indirectly 
reflects their~greater interest in education. than that 
of dropouts-. ■ ■ ^Tr ; 

A similar inference can also be drawn from the data 
presented -iTi the- following table, alassifying the activitie.s 
of pre.ferre_d_f^i_i;^ members pf dropouts and stayins by 
their relevance to education* 

TABLE 40 . ■ ■ ■ ■ ' • 

* 

••■Glassification of activities o.f.preferrad. familv 
members of dropouts and stayins according to ' 
their relevance to education . . - 



Pupils 



Dropouts 

.■'■‘.'f. . .. . 

Stayins 



Total 




5 



90 



Activities classified as g 

ORelevan--&^weutr al 6l rrele- jUnde sL-r { To„ta: 
0 gvant V -Arable " 

I 457 0 1078 5 28 I '5 

5 0 0 -i.- 



500 



565 



13 



.X 




175 



117 



957 



1643, 



^ 41 ^ 



■8 



The value of Chi-square (x^) obtained on 'the basis 
of above figures was 67.12 which is highly Significant. ■■■■ 
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&ipil*s perception of teacher as an authority 
The fifth variable examined in the pupil area was the 
perception of dropouts and stayins of their teacher as an 
authority. This was done by ascertaining the perception of 
these two groups of their teachers* behaviour (kindness/ 
cruelty) and the competence in teaching. The relevant data 
are presented in the following tables: 

TABLE 41 

Teachers’ behaviour as perceived by dropouts 
and stayins 



Pupils 


Kind 


Teachers^ Behaviour 
Neutral Cruel 


Total ■ 


Dropouts 


353 


103 


327 


783 


Stayins 


276 


93 


110 


.479 


Total 


629 


196 


437 


1262 




TABLE 42 






Teaching ability of teachers 


as perceived bv 




dropouts and stayins 






Pupils 


, 


Teaching Abilitv 


Tbtal 




Competent 


Neutral ' ■ Incompetent 


Dropouts 


574 


51 


160 


. -785- • 


Stayins 


467 


8 


3 


’■ 478 ■ 


Total ■ 


1041' 


59 


163 


■ 1263 



V The Values of CJhi-square (x^) .obtained were 36,82. arid 
124, 15„ respectively which are highly significant. These are 
indicative .of the fact that proportionately a larger number 

of stayins. than dropouts perceive their teachers as kind 
and competent. 
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Motivati on for learning from home The next 
variable on which differences between dropouts and stayins 
were examined related to the motivation for learning from 
home. This was done by studying the perception,.? f both ‘ 
these groups regarding the activities-on which they were 
rewarded or punished by their parents. The activities were 
classified by their relevance to education according to the 
procedure described earlier with the Only difference that 
the 5-point scale, used in tables 39 ah“d 40 was converted into 
a 3— point scale, i.e. most relevant and activities were 
merged together and nomenclatured as educationally relev^t 

activities; similarly irrelevant and undesii^a&e activities " 

were combined together and named as educationally irrelevant 
activities. The data in this regard are presented in the 
following four tables: ’ ' ‘ , * 

T^LE 43 

Activities classified by their relevance to -- 

regarded by“h . 




Activities classified by their relevance to 
education on which the pupils perceived thpv 
were rewarded by their mothe?s^ ^ 



Pupils — r: ^..A ctivities .c 

. Neutral Ed"ucatio5 



♦ 




o 
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TABLE 45 

Activities el-assified by their relevance to 
education on idiich the pupils per-eeived they 
were punished by their fathers 



Pupils 


Activities Classified as: • ’ * ^ 


‘Total 


Education- Tfeutral 

ally relevant 


Educationally 
irrelevant ■ 


Dropouts 


108 


338 


153 . 


599 


Stayins 


83' ' 


201 


118 


402 


Total 


191 


539 


271 


LOOl 




TABLE 46 






Activities classified by their relevance to 




education on jdiich the pupils perceived’ they 




= were punished by their mothers 




Pupils 


Activities Classified a«s 




Education- 


Neutral : 


Educationally 


Total 




ally relevant ’ 




irrelevant 




Dropouts . 


57 . 


352 


198 


607 


Stayins , 


. ■ , 48 


'219 


145 


412 


Total 


105 


571 


343 1019 ■■ 



The values of Chi-square (x^) obtained for- tables 
43-46 were 131.09, 86i32, 4,01 and 2.71 respectively. The 
former two values are highly significant, \diile the latt.er. 
two are not ..signifiept,- iHiis-means that more stayins than 
dropouts are rewarded by their parents on edudhtionally re- 
levant activities, but so far as punishments are concem( 2 d;j 
there are no significant differences between the two groups. 

Motivation for learning from school Differences 
between dropouts ^d stayins were also studied 'in relation 
to motivation for learning from school. The procedure 
followed in this. respect was the same as adopted 
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\^hile studying motivation for learning from home* 

The relevant data are given in the following table: 

TABLE 47 

Activities classified by their relevance to 
education on which the pupils perceived they 
were punished in the school 



Pupils 


Activities classified as: 


Total 


Bdncation- 
allv relevant 


Neutral 


Educationally 

irrelevant 


Dropouts 


250 


91 


150 


491 


Stayins 


182 


34 


89 

> • . 


305 


Total 


' --‘432 -■ 


125 ■ 


239 


796 




The value of Chi 


-square 


2 “1 .L n 

(x ) obtained on 


the 



basis of above figures was 9,31 which is significant. 
This shows that more stayins than dropouts are punished 
on educationally relevant activities in the school. 

That rewards increase the survival rate in the 
school is also supported by the monitorial positions or 
other’ leadership assignments held^by-the p^pils,_, /^e' 
in this regard are given in the table belowj .. . ' 

TABLE 48 

- Leadership assignments held by dropouts and 
stayins in the school 



Pupils .... . 


Leader shin 


Positions 




Held 


Not held 


Total 


Dropouts 


136 


610 


■ 746 


Stayins . 


220 ... . 


. -:247 


467 ■ ■ 

] 


Total ' 


356 


857' ... 


1213 , . 



lERiC 
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The va.lue of Chi-square (x^) obtained was 115.39 
.hich is highly significant. This means that more stayins 
than dropouts hold leadership assignments in the school. 

The implications of this finding for the school authorities 
are obvious. In order to reduce the rate of dropout, 
they should try to satisfy the pupils » heed for. approval ■ 

by giving them appropriate leadership assignments in . _ 
different fields, 

PQ3-ception of his parent view of 
The last pupil variable on which differences between dropouts- 
and doayins were examined was their perception of the need 
for their. «uucation as perceived by their parents. The 
relevant data may be seen in the table below: 

TABLE 49 



Pupils » perception of their fathers^ view of 
education 



Pupils 


^ — £.aUiers' view,of Edueation ' 

IiUi,v..x.l,emL neutral- Unimport^t] 


Total 


Dropouts 


599 


114 


44 


747 


Stasrins 


458 


11 


2 . 


471 


Total 


1047 


125 


. 


1218 




- TABLE 50 






Pupils* perception 


of their mothers* view nf 


• - - 




education 






i^pils 


important 


f view or Educatlnn 
Heucral Unimportant"- 


Totar 


Dropouts 


553 


145 


.. 62. - - 


760 ■ 


Stayins 


446 


22 


7 


475 


Total 


999 


167 


69 


1235 



> 






4 
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The values of Chi-square (x^) obtained were 80.90 
and 78,35 respectively iMch are highly significant. These 
indicate that according to the perception of dropouts and 

stayins, the parents of stayins consider education as more 
important ohan those of dropouts, 

- • ^a^ses i n Relation to Family VariahTeg 

As mentioned in Cb^apter III -Cp.S?), fathers of 

dropouts and stayins were interviewed to identify-the 

causes of educational wastage in the family area, fee - ' 

results obtained on the basis of interview response’s 
di sensed below; 

of the family One-, dimension on which differ- 
enoes between dropouts and stayins -were' studied in the faaily 
area was the sise of the family. The relevant data are 
presented in the following table: 

TABLE 51 

Size of families of dropouts and stayins 



Pupils 


Uu" to 3 


Size 
4-6 ■ 


Of Families 
7-9 10-13 


"13-15 


Tot^ 


Dropouts 


39 


360 


313 


71 


7 


790 


Stayins 


11 


188 


215 


64 


7 


485 


Total 


60 


548 


528 


135 


14 


^1275 



The value of Chi-square - (x^) obtained on the basia - 
of above figures was 16.;09 »*ich is signifiganti,,-:This- 
suggests that - dropouts come ^ from femilies having a Small 
Size-..,, The data were-fhrther e:?amined.ahd it was found 
that more dropouts than stayins are the only.ohildren of 
their parents. Why do the only children drop out in a 
large number may be due to a number of factors which need 
to be examined through further research. 
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ii) Ofdgr of birth among siblings The second 
dimension on viiich differences between dropouts and stayins 
were examined was their order of birth among siblings* 

The relevant data are given in the ta’*le below: 

TABLE 52 

Order of birth of dropouts and stayins among" 
their siblings 



Pupils 




^rder of Birth 




1 st 


2 nd 


3rd 


4th & above 


Total 


Dropouts 


224 


213 


178 


175 


790 


Stayins 


101 


130 


110 


144 


485 . 


Total 


325 


343 


288 


319 


1275 



O 

The value of Chi-square Cx ) obtained was 13*44 -whloh ' 
is significant* If, however, the only child is excluded, the 
differences cease to be significant which means that the 
first child is a more frequent dropout* Should this be 
ascri^bed to the popular-beli^sf. tlxat he is made to drop 
out because he is to’ hold other ^Saior ' ehirdren' in. the • 

family and to help parents in domestic work? ’ If this 

belief is accepted, the greater probability of dropping ou’t' of 
a pupil who is the only child can be explained .by the fact that 
he being alone is the exclusive choice before Jils. parents 
who are forced by their circumstances to put' him to. work. 

Apart .^rom this 5 the other possibilitfes of more frequent 
dropping out of the first born or the only chl'ld'may be 
psychological in character. Only further research can . 
lead to conclusive results* ■ 
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iii) St_:mcture of the family Hio third dln^ension 
on -which differences bett^een dropouts and sta3rir>s -were 
studied was the structure of their families. It was 
examined whether the families having both the parents 
alive had propor'cionatelj'- a smaller nijmber of dropouts 
than those in which one or both parents had died. Tiie 
data collected in this respect are tabulated below: 

TABLE 53 

Structure of families of dropouts and stayins 



Pupils 


Btructure of 




Both parents 
alive 


One or both 
. rarents dead 




Dropouts 


669 


121 


7G0 


Stayins 


463 


19 


4S2 


Total 


1132 


140 


127-2 


The value of Clii-square (x^) obtained was 40.07 



vJhich .is highly significant. This indicates thab' relatively 
more dropouts than -sta^Tln-s. come from homes which have 
suxfered the loss of; one or both the parents. This finding ’ 
is supported by the results obtained in the Satara Study,^ 
Inie of th^ family The fourth dimension on which 
differences between -^opouts and stayins were examined -ras 

the type of -'the family. The relevant data are presented’ 
in the following table: 

TABLE 54 

3?ype of families of dropouts and stayins 




o 
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£ 



o 

yc 



The value of Chi-square (x^) obtained was 34,61 

which is highly significant. This indicates that a 

larger proportion of dropouts than stayins come from 

nuclear families. In a way, it supports the results 

obtained for the variable ’size of the family’, the 

nuclear families generally being of small size, Wh 3 >^ do 

more dropouts than stayins come from nuclear families 

and^r small-sized families needs to be investigated 
through further research, 

v) The caste structure The next variable on 
which differences between dropouts and stayins were 
examined was the caste structure of their families, 
l*he relevant data are tabulated below: 

TABLE 55 ’ 



Caste structure of families of dropouts and 
• stayins 



Piipils . 1 --paste Stru ^,ure'.. H l?otal 

{Brahminsy VaisliQKshatri-OBackwardOScheduled § 

0 0 5yas {Classes {Castes/ { 

{ { { { {Scheduled { 

j 5 0 fi 8T*ribes (L 



Dropouts? 120 | .33 | 165 | 5 

Stayins f 121 ? ^ tcy ^ 

0 



{ 



{ 



65 



Total 



1 



4 



151 



I 241 \ 98 { 316 



231 J 161 
■■ \ 51 



{ 



70 



710 

458 



301 



212 



1168 



The value of Chi-square (x^) obtained was 103.66 which 
is highly significant. This indicates that the caste 
structure of the families to which pupils belong is very 
much related to the rate of survival/attrition in the 
school. Children from Brahmin, Kshatriya'-and Vaish families 
do not dropout in that proportion as those from Backward 
Classes and Scheduled Gastes/Seheduled Tribes, 
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A similar conclusion was also drawn in the Satara 
Study which showed that parents in the caste groups 
constituting Brahmins, Xingayat, Yani, tolerate more 
repetition of grades by their children than those in the 
caste group Mahar, Chambhar, Mang, Romoshij Kaikadi and 

g 

others, before they withdraw their children from school, , 

The higher incidence of wastage among children of lower 
caste groups may perhaps be ascribed .to their parents* lower 
economic and educational status, 

vi) The .bccuna’tionai'-isatte-m — The sixth dimension 

• 

on Tdiich differences w»3re examined between ,, drop ou:t' and 
■stayins-was the occupational paftern- of- their parents. The 

caste structure and the occupational pattern are^eihaps'^ 

interrelated as* the castes, are traditionally functional in 
this country. Nevertheless j-Hihi-s--3?elataQnshi^ is getting 
weaker gradually. To examine 'the occupational /differences 
among the parents of dropouts’- and' stayina, the . relevant 
data were collected. The results based on these data are. 
tabulated below: f" ■ ■ 

table 56 ■ 

- Occupational p act ern of the parents of drppouts 
■" ■ ■ ■ ■■■'■ and stains. 

Punils ^ ' 'j Occupational PatteriT - 

5 Agricul-OLabour QWhite'^ Y.Businesi^?Artlsan:s «■ Total 
y ttire .';;0aud .ficollpr-5 , 5 and Mech-5 

5 Oother Oed'^.jobsS '- ■ io ..panics rO • 

0 ■ Omanual .0;. ... 6 (| |j ' • ' * 

0 jemploy-^'r- ' ' {| ■ ‘ ..J . 

ff fimor,4- S A K X ' -'I'. 



Dropouts ■ 


203 


190 

- 1 M 


* ■ ' - ■ •" 

204 


82 


66 


V 

745 


Stayins 


112 


- 


187 


88 


26 • 


■ • -479 


Total 


515..... 

•t* ^ 


__ 256 


391 


170 


92 


1224 



6. Ibid, p,151 
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The value of Chi-squaire (x2) obtained was 49^29 which 
is highly significant and is thus indicative of the relation- 
ship between parental occupation and the phenomenon of 
dropping out from school. This relationship becomes more 
visible in the following table in which the data have 
been transformed into percentages' 

TAHiB ^ 

Occupational pattern of the parents of dropouts 
and stay ins given on percentage basis 



X 

Pupils I 

I 

H 

L. 


Agricul- 

ture 


T 1 

5 Labour and J 
X other manuall 
i employment X 
5 


Business 


T — r-- 

X White 5 Artisans 
Icolloijbd and 
Ijobs » Mechanic.?* 


Dropouts 


2f?*25 


25.50 


11.01 


27.38 8.86 


Stay ins 


23.38 


13.78 


JS.37 


89.04 5.43 



The above figures show that the people engaged in 

business and white collared jobs are more interested in 

educating their children than those who are engaged in 

occupations like agriculture, labour, artisanship, etc* It may 

be pointed out tiiat a similar 'Conclusion was also drawn in 

7 

the Satara Study. 

vii) Bducational statu^rcf ths~ family . The seventh variable 
examined in the family' area .related to the educational 
status of the faiailies of dropouts and staying. Althougn the 
higher educational status and the higher income appear- 
to be inter- related and thus income becomes an intervening 
variable, yet it may be interesting to study differences 
between the educational status of parents and families 

■ — m* w ■ n « ■ ■ n mmm ,w ■ ■ n i h u p ■ w ■!■■■■■■ ' n . 

7* Ibid , p.l54 
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of dronouts and stayins separately. The relevant 
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data are presented in the following table sJ* 

~TAH,E 

Educational status of parents of dropouts and 
stayins 



ijEducatii 



l Educational status in terms of grades foaeeod 
pupils liipto 2 1^5 i 6-8 i 9 and i Total 
i {11 $ above X 



Dropouts 


645 


96 34 


15 


790 


Stayins 


250 


IDl 68 


66 


485 




895 


197 102 


S 2 ^ 


1275 






TASLB EQ 




» 


Educational sta"bus of- -family ..members of 
dropouts and stayins. 

\ ^ * 


"iEduc-ational status in 


■terms of 


grades passed 


I>upils^w]^ 2 


.3^5 1 6--^ S 


1 9 and 

1 ^abo^: 


f' '~!Km ' 

1 -^ . . _ 


..Dropouts 


574 


. 173 42 


1 




Stayins 


252 


■'■"~i§=r — 8-1 


-- 13 

« 


485 ' 


Total 


00. 


■'312 123 


— 


i275 



2 

The value s oT^Cllhi sc[uareL_. (X ) obtaihed-were'. 154, 2i 

and 86,02 respectively- which„.oai^ ThigKLy .significanfT' 

These values are suggesti-ve of a negative, rela-bionshtp----'--- 

between the educational status of parents .a;id families 

of school children and the ra-fe of dropout. This finding 

/ ano%Sr^itu§y^wfiicli'siofed^tfia^®^lA^presence of a 

large- number of illiterate members in the family is 

positively related to the phenomenon of .wastage 

8 

in primary education, . 



8, D.V, Chickermane, “Influence o:f Ibme Circums~ 
tbnces on Hostage in Primary Education?" 

Oj^, ) P* 139* 



% 
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-AntYUal irvcome of the famil y Is the relatioiv. 

ship between the educational status of tte family 

and the rate of dropout spurious in view of- a possible 

. _ tho 

relationship be1’:s/een the educatipna^anci^economie 

statos-of-the people?. To. test/this^Jit was corvsidered 

necessary to examine whether or not dropouts and stayins 

differ with regard to the annual income of tteir 

families, - The data collected in this regard 'are^'-tabuta ted 

below?-. ■ 

TABLE PQ- 

• -V*- ' ' i* N-C 

' .Annual income of families of. dropouts ' 

■ -and.-..S:'t^yin_s_. 



ir . ■ Annual income of Fa iftirie's~t^"^ --- • ■ • 

^ » upppoi ATDCX-tlSol faD01A250USgL04^.y-te0iJl4»3iS001 llbtal 

PupilsJ 600 I10 Oc 4:JI5OO 1 2000 |25ooi3000l35o614o00l4500l50i001and X 

' ‘ f I f I i J 



J I 



Dropouts 56 1€-2~-165 ■ 139 .. .87, .......63.. -30 

Stayins 25* 60 ■ - 78 77 60..~:":36 2D 



J L.:. i 
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21 


14 


IB 


37 


7S2 


23 


18 


16 


65 


477 


44 


^g- 


3^ 


■ Jgg-- 


1869 



_To.tal 81 ^.222.23=3 216 147 99 5n 

■ • : -:...The value of Chi-square {:3 ) obtained was 54*87 

which is highly sighificent* This shows thWt the annual 
;income of stayins* families is higher than that 'of the 



families of dropouts. Thus like educat'ionjh. s'fa'tui' of the 
family and caste structure and occupational pattern of pare.i:vts} 
ti>e annual income of the family* also plays ah £S‘po:^tant part 
in ii*fiiencing the rate of dropout in' primary and middle 
schools* Chickermane, on the other hand, 'fodnd’ that tte 
relation-ship between the "fnconie'orrp^^ and-th9- 
phenomenon of wastage' 'in. primary edue'at’ioh was not 
significant. Through statistical ■’analysis, tried 
to stow that "even rich children leave school before 
completing the fourth grade in four years or take 
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longer time, while poor students who have joined 

9 

school do not discontinue mainly for poverty.” 

The validity of .these conflicting results needs to 
be tested through further* 'stiudies 

"lie of parents The next variable on 
which differences were studied between dropouts and 
stayins was the age of their parents. Tlte data 
in this respect are presented in the table* l>elowJ 

TABLE 

Age of parents of dropouts and stayins 



1 


« 

-Age nf ' 


V 


PupilsI Belowi 

{ » ! 


36-401 40-S31 50w60X Above 1 Gbtal 

!, ! J T 


Dropouts 42 


-306 74 18 


JS7 - 


^ iStaylHs' 


224 162 J4-- 9 


483 


J^-ta1 _ 96- • 


-S5J 4£S — 103 g7 


1250 ■ 



Tha value of Chirsquare.^ obtained was„ l^r25 
' which is significants -'This indicrl^^^at^Tby* and large , 
the parents of stayins are younger in age than, those 

/stated that^" Stpeliing out the- implications o^ this 

finding, it may ■ bq/wi'*thdd^ 2 awi from school because 
cnildren ' ... ■ 

of older their parents ars-toS old to look after them well -and” 
parents are 

prematurely also they want to empl6y them in -domestic work or • ■ ■■ 
in outside labour to earn for the. family. . .. ■•- 



Ihid, pp. 138-139. 
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